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SCHOOL 
READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D., Editor of “ Harper’s Readers; author of 
“Old Greek Stories,” “Old Stories of the East,” “ The Book Lover.” 


The unusual freshness and charm of the reading matter, the copious 
introduction of selections of genuine literary value, the gradation and 
general pedagogical excellence, the rare beauty of the numerous colored 
plates and engravings, render this series the foremost example of 
modern methods in teaching reading. Eight books, one for each year: 
First Year, 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth Year, 
45c.; Fifth Year, 45c.; Sixth Year, 50c.; Seventh Year, soc.; Eighth 
Year, 50c. For the convenience of ungraded schools the first seven 
books will also be bound in five volumes, as follows: First Year, 25c. ; 
Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, 
7oc.; Combined Seventh and Eighth Years, Soc. 

“The public is to be congratulated on sooeiring from your press Baldwin's School 
Reading by Grades. In mechanical execution, illustrations, gradation and literary 
merit this series of readers was considered the best adapted to the needs of our public 


schools. We have adopted ‘ Baldwin’s School Readies by Grades’ for use in the public 
schools of Buffalo.".—Henry P. Emerson, Sufi. of Schools, Buffale, N. Y. 


ECLECTIC 
SCHOOL READINGS 


Nething More Attractive or Instructive for Holiday Gifts. 


A collection of supplementary reading in classic tales and folk lore, 
history, and nature study, prepared by the most skilful writers for the 
young. Profusely illustrated with original drawings and reproductions of 
famous works of art. Fifteen volumes now ready. Send for catalogue. 


SS 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
and Bulletin of New Books on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


Catalogues, Circulars, 
Correspondence invited. 








Language and Mathematics 


Are the two most important departments of study in 
the School-Room. Mathematics teaches the child correct 
habits of thought. Language teaches the child correct 
habits of expression. Clear thought and clear expres- 
sion are the fundamental principles underlying the growth 
of the the 
advancement of the race. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS’ MATHEMATICAL 


SERIES. Arithmetics, algebras, geometries and trigono- 
metries are the accepted standard by which other mathemat- 
ical works are measured and approved or condemned. 


JUDSON PERRY WELSH’S GRAMMARS. 


Find the happy mean between the much overdone “ Lan- 
guage Lessons ” and definite “ Technical Grammar.” 


individual and inter-dependent harmonious 


BEITZEL’S PRIMARY AND ADVANCED 
WORD-BUILDERS, with their spelling, definitions, and de- 
velopment and classification of words, have abandoned the fad 
of “spell by reading,” and the drudgery of “spell by rote,” 
and have marked out new lines of conservative progress. 


For particulars of the above named books, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
614 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 





Notable Text-Books of Silver, Burdett & Company. 














Stepping Stones to Literature. 

By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; and CHARLES B. GILBert, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Reader. 128 pp., 3 cents. A Second 

160 pp..40cents. A Third Reader. 224 

K Fourth Reader. %2# pp. #0 cents. 
pp.,@ cents. A 

820 pp., 60 cents. In 

Reader for Seventh Grades; A Read- 

er fer Higher Grades. 

“* Stepping Stones to Literature’ presents literary 
gems which appeal to the intelligence and fancy of the 
child in a manner that will give him a desire to know 
the best in literature. The tllustrations must educate 
the taste, while they give delight.”—J. A. Urrer, Prin- 
cipal of Teachers’ raining School, Albany, N. ¥. 


‘ 

The Normal Review System of Ver- 

TICAL WRITING. 
GuNNISON. Among its unique features are constant 
review ; double conse on each pace; special atten- 
tion to capitals and figures. Used in New York, Phii- 
adelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, etc. 


The Normal Course in Number. 


By Pres. Jonw W. Cook and Miss N.Crorsey. 


Arithmetic. 
New Advanced Ari hmetic. Logical in plan, practi- 
=m. method; the most satisfactory arithmetics pub- 
| " 


The Normal Course in Reading. 
BY Miss E. J. Topp. and Supt. W. B. Powe. 

netructive and interesting throughout ; stimulating 
to live thought. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





By Prof. D. H. Fartey and W.B. | 


| 
| 





VALUABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Silver Series of English Classics. 


Edited by ALEXANDER S. TwomBLy, Prof. F. L. Pattee, 
and others, With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
This series was prepared to meet the requirements 

of the Commission of American Colleges on College En- 

trance Examinations. It furnishes editionsof standard 
classics In the best possible form for reading and study. 

12 volumes now ready, ranging in price from 18c. to 36c. 


Reading Courses in American Litera- 


TURE. By Prof. F. L. Patrres, author of “A History 
of American Literature.” 12mo,55 pp. Cloth, 3c 
Three courses of study and reading are presented in 

this valuaole guide to reading and study, embodying 

the best products of American literature 


OTHER STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS, 
at he Rational Method in Reading. 


. E. G. W+rv and Mrs. E. E. K. Wanner. 

An original combination of word and phonetic 
methods, which leads rapidly to independent and tn- 
telligent reading. 


The Normal Music Course. 


By Joun W. Turts. A cusmpiate harmonic system of 
vocal instruction. Full of the spirit of music. 


The Cecilian Series of Study and Song 


By Jons W. Turts. A complete series of Schowi 
Song Books, adapted to any grade of schools. private 


classes, and choral societies. 
Spelling 
RK 


The Normal Course in 


By Larkin Dustos, LL.D., and C. G. CLarK. 
Primary — Advanced — plete. Adapted to all 
es, and eve! here a ~ Spelling Blanks in 

th Slant and Vertical pt. 





| 


| 
| 





Life in Asia. 

Book VI. of The Werld and Its Peeple. By Mary 
Cate Smitn. 32 pp. Colored map. Over filus- 
trations. Cloth, ® cents 
“* Life Im Asia’ is a book of absorbing Interest, and 

wonderfully adapted to its purpose. learnestly wish 

you may be able to introduce it Into every school tn 

this state.”—J. F. RrTHER, Sch. Com., W. Seneca, N.Y. 


Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 


Book VILL. of The Werldand its Peoepte. By Eva 
M. C. KeELLoee. i2mo., 48 pp. 150 Illustrations, 4 
maps. Cloth. cents. 

The latest issue in this valuable series of geographi 
cal readers; better than text-books for teaching geo- 
graphy 


The Normal Course in English 


By A. H. Weisn, A.M., and Supt. J. M. Greanwwoop. 
A Series of two text-books on English language and 
grammar, presenting the subject clearly, fully, and 


concisely. 
English Composition. 
By A. H. Weisn, A.M. 


The graded course here presented leads to the mas- 
gery of goog English and the developing of fine literary 
te 


The Normal Course in Drawing 


By Prof. H. W. Suartor. 


A series of carefully graded, scientific, artistic draw- 
ing books, less complicated and more practical than 
any others. 


BOSTON (NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Two Dollars Cash 


well secure at once a library of selected books. 


If you want a library you can obtain it on most liberal terms. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


comprises fourteen of the greatest works on education published in the | 


English language. Comprised in this list of fourteen books are books 
on History of Education, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Methods, 
Child Study, Manual Training, Professional Pedagogy, and School 
Gymnastics. All are large books, of from three to six hundred pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, printed on heavy paper from large type. 
It is a library which we urge all teachers to buy if they can possibly 


do so. The following is the list: 
t Parker’s Talks on Pedagogy, $1.50 
2 Parker’s Talks on Teaching, 1.00 
3 Seeley’s German Schoots, 150 
4 Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, 1.50 
5 Spencer’s Education, 1.00 
6 Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, -75 
7 Quick’s Educational Reformers, 1.00 
8 Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 1.75 
9 Perez’ First Three Years of Childhood, 1.50 
10 Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 1.50 
11 Currie’s Early Education, 1.25 


12 Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Education, 1.50 


13. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 1.25 
14 Love’s Industrial Education, 1.50 
$18 00 


The fourteen books will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing 
satisfactory references on payment of $2.00 ; the balance to be paid in 
fourteen monthly installments of One Dollar each, making sixteen 
dollars in all. Write us for order blank. See also description of two 
other professional libraries on another page of this issue. 


L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. | 


36 Pages. - e ° Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





New No. 4 


Single Ruled. 


New No. 3. 


Double Ruled, 





TRANSLA TIONS. 


INTERLINEAR, | 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davip McK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPH 14 


‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


| COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 





Send for our oyenens containing normal schoob 
| aoparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
| ro cents, 





| 


ESTABLISHED 1865]. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third peated 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en.- 
graving done on premises, 








END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
ing stories. Price by mail 60 cents. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 25° Washington street 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, anaen 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


© | 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importatious promptly ma@ 









THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVENTS WEEKLY 


“Lulhynder 


The rrrst and ONLY paper giving all the history- 

making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshinvton, D C 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








VERTICAL OR THE SLANT? 





No. 570 Medium Points. 





Whichever plan is approved in your school we have pens exactly adapted for either style. 
shading is unexcelled and the Vertical Writer 556 or 570 is precisely suited for the new method. 


one hundred and fifty other styles. 
for them. 


Works: CAMDEN, f. J. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


The At for 
We have 
Ask your stationer for ESTERBROOK’S PENS, or make your requisitions 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
- - CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address 


4Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
25 King St., 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D. C. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
est, Toronto, Can. 730 Cvoper B’ld’g, Denver Colo. 


414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. | 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 





START 1898 RIGHT! 


On January |. 1898, a member of Kellogg’s Bureau was elected 
to a $2,000 position sent him by this Bureau; another was ap- 


pointed at $1,250. 


Positions coming in now for Septmber, ’98. 
and start right ¢ 
Full particulars desired when you write, 


earl 
Form for stamp. 


Why not begin 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: E. oth St., New York. 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 


OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE” Varieties—300 Specimens—$25. 


Also 
specimens by the hundred and thousands 


N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
East 14TH STREET. 
New YORK. 


a ~—ng 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for catalogue. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 





JAMES B. WILSON, 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 





MINERALS 





ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COLLECTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDE 

pipe material. 
and small collections suitable for inexpensive gifts 
logues Free 
net Specimens,” 6c. A. KH, FOOTE, 1317 Arch St., Phita, 


S. 75c. to $100 


©. Crystals. Blow- 
Books and other Supplies. 


Handsome specimens 
Illus. Cata- 


“* Collections,’’ postage, 2c.; ‘* Gems and Cabi- 





Wanted 





AMERICAN AND FOREION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and familles, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Unien Square, New York 





FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. 


Manager, 


Send for manual. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Ageney 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Srrest, N. Y. 





To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 
ate in every State 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop P.O. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Tk ‘Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


in its new office, has greatly enlarged facilities for 
teachers in several ways. 


. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., 








- Presipewr 


Classical, Literary, and Gaginewing Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 





Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 
lars address THe Usiversiry oF Cuicaco (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuty Department, Chicago, Ill. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL 


TELESCOPES. 


A perfect Telescope is the result of 
painstaking care in all the details of 
its construction. It must pass a criti 
cal test in actual astronomical work 
before shipment. This requires much 
time, and to insure full advantage of 
the fine spring evenings orders should 

{ be placed early 


LOHMANN BROS., Greenville, 0. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 
By Prof. John Dewey, 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON 
PEDAGOGY. By Prof. Albion W. Small. These two valuable 
papers are published in one little book 
suggestion of superin endents who desire to circulate 


widely among teachers. 


Dr. Dewey’s Creed 


liberal reduction in quantities. 


Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. says: 


want 150 copies. 
notice of this book. 


at small price, at the 


was published last January in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and is conceded to be one of the greatest 


educational utterances of recent time. Price, 15 cents per copy, 


I hope you will give the widest possible 
It ought to have a very wide circulation.” 


| By G. 


THE STORY OF A SAND PILE 


Stanley Hall. 


This extremely interesting story was 


published some years ago in “ Scribner's Magazine,” and is now 


is given. 
them 


for the first time made accessible to the great body of teachers. 
All interested in the great child study movement should read 
this very suggestive story. 
Limp cloth. 


A photograph of the “ Sand Pile” 
Price, 25 cents. 


A STUDY OF DOLLS 
By Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 
the most complete and satisfactory investigations along the 
line of “ Child Study” 


This is a very full account of one of 


that has been undertaken. It is first 


presented in this book in a form for general circulation, and 


“We shall 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E, 9th Street, New York. 


must prove of the greatest value to all pursuing any study or 
investigation of the intellectual life of children. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Limp cloth. 
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os JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Pace" NERTICAL WRITING. | Head C 


Pens in 





These pens have been eopoctaity designed for Vertical Writiag } n 
6 after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








This preparation by its action 


B EA UT | FF UL Pp | oe 5 U RES ™ promoting digestion, and as 


ONE CENT EACH a nerve food, tends to prevent 


by the hundred. For Christmas gifts or use in schools. 150 subjects. Four choice | and alleviate the headache aris- 


gift books, 25 cents each. Beautiful book for your pupils, 7 cents. Send stamp for |; : 
catalogue and samples to [irs. E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont St., Malden, ass. | NE from a disordered stomach, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. SEND TO-DAY. or that of a nervous origin. 


WE WILL SEND YOU A LIBRARY «°° 


|nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
{and neuralgia; and think it is giving 


to=day and you will pay for it with- creat satisfaction when it is thoroughly 








| tried. 





out knowing it—the terms are so easy- Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Werks, Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


KELLOGG’S READING CIRCLE LIBR ARY Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


Contains twelve books of uniform size, handsomely and durabiy bound in cloth. 
These books contain from one hundred to two hundred pages. They deal with 
Psychology, School Management, History of Education, and Methods of Teach- 
ing, and are thoroughly practical. The following is the list of books: 


Allen’s Mind Studies 

Autobiography of Froebel 

Mistakes in Teaching.—Hughes 

Talks on Psychology.—Welch 

Securing and Retaining Attention.—Hughes 
How to Teach Phonics.—Calkins 

How to Teach Manners.—Dewey 
Educational Theoriles,—_Browning THE NO. 4 4 4 
Simple Experiments.—Woodhull 
Home-Made Apparatus.—Woodhull 
Temperament in Education.—Allen 


Education by Doing.—Johnson A IGR A PH 
It will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing satisfactory references, on payment 4 
—_—_—__ 











b-CORIVAGAAWNH— 








of One Dolfar, the balance to be paid in five equal instalments of One Dollar each, pay- | 
ment to be made monthly, or once in two months as may be preferred by the purchaser. | 
is everywhere known as 


a thoroughly satisfactory 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Consists of eleven little books, each bound in flexible cloth cover, very durable, well- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


typewriter. Its work is 


printed, and on good paper. The list follows: | superior and it can al- 
1. Reinhart’s History of Education , im , 
2 “ Principles of Education ways be relied on for 
3 “ Civics of Education sitll vs 
4 Blackle’s Self-Culture | steady service, 
5 Browning’s Aspects of Education 
6 Rooper’s Apperception 
. 7 Halil’s Contents of Children’s Minds ee 
8 _ Study of Doils 
9 as Story of a Sand Pile Ask for list of ‘“ Prominent 
10 Kellogg Otulines of Psychology “a . ———- aay 
11 Rooper’s Object Teaching Users in New York City. 
The library will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing satisfactory reference%on | SS 


payment of 75c., balance in two equal payments of One Dollar each, two months apart. | 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


237 Broadway, New York. 


| 


Weite us for order blanks. 2 No teacher should be with- 
out the “tools of his trade” —books. vt Obtain them now. 


KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“ Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. Do not put edi- 


torial and business items on the same sheet. 
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Teaching As a Business. 

A business is an undertaking where the primary ob- 
ject sought is money. Men are merchants, lawyers, 
dentists, manufacturers, salesmen, bankers, publishers 
because they can obtain money by pursuing the occu- 
pation each of these has. The merchant buys cloth 
with the intention of selling it again at a profit—that 
is of increasing his money, or of making money, as it 
is commonly said. 

There are men who feel differently as they engage in 
their daily work ; they think of the benefit their work 
will be to others—such are preachers, teachers, physi- 
cians, andespecially parents. That there are preachers, 
teachers, and physicians, who put the money result 
very prominently before them in their work is undoubt- 
The main thought 
in the mind of the preacher is to upbuild men spirit- 


edly true, but they are exceptions. 


ually, in the teacher to enlarge the pupil mentally, 
morally, and physically, in the physician to set heal- 
ing processes into operation. 

There are 400,000 persons engaged in teaching in 
this country ; 


why are they thus engaged? Some 


may reply, to get a living; but this is not a satisfac- 
tory answer, as any thoughtful person will admit. A 
young man was offered a clerkship in a bank by an 
influential director, but he declined the offer and took 
a school at one-third the salary he would have re- 
ceived in the bank. Let us look into his thought. 
He had been under an ardent, enthusiastic teacher and 
admired his character and methods; he had been an 
attendant at church where the preaching was earnest, 
a pupil in the Sabbath school ; he had read much of 
the self-denying men and women of the world. Now, 
arrived at the impressible age of eighteen, he felt that 
teaching would enable him to express himself best of 
all. 

Beside these influences another must be mentioned 
which lies at the very root—and that is dy heredity men 
are teachers. The Creator planned that the father 
should instruct his children. Thus the red men pa- 
tiently taught their children to make bows and arrows, 
to trap animals, to lure the fish, to plant corn and to 
manufacture clothing. So that young men and women 
having arrived at the age when they must choose an 
occupation feel within them the inherited power to 
teach, and possessing a stock of knowledge gained in 
the school naturally turn to teaching. 


They enter upon Teaching not for the money there 
is in it primarily—that in most cases is a latent mo- 
tive. They have arrived at an age when they must 
start out for themselves; they do not yet know them- 
selves; all is unrevealed and not revealable. Some 
occupation is absolutely necessary. They havea stock 
of knowledge ; their young manhood and woman- 
hood within them, planned for parentage, impels 
them to impart and they begin to teach. 

They begin to teach and find a peculiar pleasure in 
it—the pleasure arises from the benefit the pupils de- 
After 
a short time they have need of money and then they 


rive from their instruction and they continue. 


begin to look at the work they are in from the stand- 
point of income. Some will see it is an occupation 
that yields less money than they desire and so leave 
it ; some remain in it and are forever groaning over 
the small amount received for their work. 

But teaching is not a business. If those who are 
teaching are not init primarily for the benefit they are 
giving to others, they are trying to make a business of 
it and must be disappointed. But there ts a business 
side to teaching, but it is not its main and important 
side. Teachers should aim to obtain as good a living 
as possible from their labor; no matter how much 
But if they 


place salary first, the parents will instinctively know 


they receive they will never be overpaid 


they can be of little value to their children 

But it does not follow by any means that because a 
man is paid $1,000 per year as a teacher that he is un- 
derpaid. A very large number of those engaged in 
teaching could earn no more in any other occupation, 
Teachers hear of large salaries received by men in 
other occupations and become restive; they feel they 
could earn them if they only hada chance. A princi- 
pal of a high school with a fair salary was induced to 
take up life insurance, a larger salary being guaranteed 
for a year; but he did not succeed and failed to get 
back into the ranks again, and suffered for the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Teachers must bear in mind 
that but a small percentage of the business men they 
see succeed in business ; it is put at ten per cent. The 
struggles, anxieties, and disappointments the business 
Not being 
among those who race for a golden prize he will never 
Business is a kind 
of Klondike; we hear of those who succeed, but not of 
those who are buried on the frozen shores of the Yukon. 
The teacher is like those who stay at home, sure ofa 
living, though often a very modest one. When he sees 
former schoolmasters riding in carriages while he 
must go afoot, he can say to himself,“ 1 did not take 
up teaching as a business.” 


man has to meet the teacher is free trom. 


accumulate a fortune by teaching. 
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Charleston, S. C., employs 120 teachers, Utica, 121 ; 
the former expends $63,000 the latter $105,000 ; 
curiously enough the 121 teachers in the latter city 
teach 11,000 children ; in the former 120 teach 6,600. 
Atlanta, Ga., has a population of 64,000, Cambridge, 
Mass., 70,000; the former enrolls 7,000 children, the 
latter 13,700. Why so few, Supt Slaton. 

This School Calendar cannot be laid aside without 
praise for its very handy shape and its solid worth. 
One feels perfectly willing that the American Book 
Company should employ the very moderate space 
they reserve for advertisements, as nine-tenths of the 
space is filled with indispensable items ; and all this 
free. This leads us to say that any teacher may 
obtain this valuable calendar free if he writes at once 
for it. 


r 
Happiness of Teachers. 


At one meeting of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, the 
subject discussed was the “ Unhappiness or Happiness of 
Teachers.” I was not there, so I do not know yet whether 
it has been resolved that we are happy or otherwise. That 
was a very large subject indeed for a new organization to 
wrestle with, or, indeed, for any organization. 

Chicago teachers have a great deal to be thankful for. The 
assistant superintendents, with whom we have hardly a bow- 
ing acquaintance, are courteous gentlemen who appreciate our 
efforts when they are in the right direction, and leave the 
office of unpleasant criticism to fall upon the principal, who 
comes in for all the dislike engendered by the frank expression 
of unpleasant truths. We are told to encourage children when 
we can; but somehow all the knowledge gained by a study 
of psychology seems never to apply to “ grown-up children,” 
and we are nothing more. A teacher has been made happy 
for a week by a word of commendation, and surely something 
praiseworthy may be found in nearly every room. 

But when a principal comes in and announces, in a tone 
loud enough for all the children to hear, that he wishes such 
and such things to be done so and so; or demands the reason 
for her saying this and that; or tells her John is not to be sent 
into the office until after school, or any other remark in the 
nature of a criticism, she may feel that she deserves the repri- 
mand; but she also feels that he has no right to give it with 
fifty pairs of ears wide open, and fifty tongues only too anx- 
ious to tell how “ Miss — got a roasting.” She feels 
that she has been lowered in the eyes of her children, and 
her authority weakened, and she, consequently, is unhappy. 
She also becomes so nervous at the entrance of the principal 
that she cannot do herself justice, and, not knowing what to 
do to please him, she does nothing to please anybody. 





Reproof, we are told, should be a private matter between 
teacher and pupil; why does the rule not apply to principal 
and teacher? I think, however, that very few principals com- 
mit this offence, as it is one which is so derogatory to the in- 
terests of the school. A principal naturally has the good of 
the whole school to think of, and he must consider each 
teacher’s work with reference to the whole; so it stands to rea- 
son that he must make unfavorable criticisms occasionally. 
They are not pleasant, even when we realize their truth; but 
unless we consider ourselves perfect, we have no right or rea- 
son to resent them. A principal who sees a teacher steering 
down the wrong track, when a word or two would turn her in 
the right direction, is paying very little attention to his busi- 
ness if he fails to say them. A teacher may shed a few tears 
over them, but in the long run she must acknowledge her 
gratitude to one who has done her a benefit, and nearly all 
teachers are only too anxious to do the right thing. A teacher 
will fail in one school, and make a success in another. Why? 
Because the principal in one knows his business, and in the 
other he doesn’t. Where he is incapable, he “nags.” He 
knows things are going wrong, but he doesn’t know what to 
do to set them right. 


An experienced teacher was visiting a school one day, and 
stepped into a room which was absolute chaos. The teacher 
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looked perfectly helpless. Although she did not know the vis- 
itor, she begged her to go somewhere else. She told her she 
could do nothing with the children, and the principal had told 
her he must have her removed if her room did not improve. 
The older teacher’s sympathy was aroused, and her interest, 
too. The girl looked half sick, with the prospective loss of 
her position staring her in the face. The visitor said, “ Let 
me stay, and perhaps I can help you; sometimes a word or 
two will have an immense influence. I have taught for years, 
and have been through it all.”” She staid the whole morning, 
and at noon gave the result of her observations in a few words. 
“You talk too much. When you say a thing, you say it as if 
you didn’t think it would be obeyed, and, consequently, it 
isn’t. Do not issue so many commands, but make requests, 
and do not threaten.” The teacher very gratefully promised 
to remember these few remarks, but the visitor had very little 
idea that she would. Two or three years after, she met her 
again, and was told that her room was in good order. “ That 
is good for me; I shall never be a disciplinarian in the truest 
sense of the word,” she modestly remarked, “ but, O, how 
much I owe you! And O, how hard it was to obey your in- 
structions! but I stuck to it and succeeded.”” Why, didn’t the 
principal point out the error of her ways? If she took so 
graciously the advice of a stranger, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that she would still more anxiously follow the suggestions of 
her principal. 

That man’s successful, or heaven-made teachers might be 
happy, but the others most assuredly were not. Think of 
threatening a young girl with the loss of her position if she 
doesn’t improve, and yet never lift a hand to help her! 

A child was walking to school with a former teacher of hers 
and said, “ Poor Miss C, Mr. W comes in and acts as if it 
was her fault that the boys are bad. Mamma says it’s an awful 
shame!”—and so it was. “Poor Miss C” was in tears half 
the time when we all knew that even with a merry heart it is 
difficult to keep a-moving. 

But there are teachers with whom the times are always out 
of joint. If she receives a criticism, she was never at fault; 
she tells her sympathizing friends, who help spread broadcast 
the tale of Mr. ’ cruelty, or of his partiality. If the 
work of any teacher is praised, she never stops making com- 
parisons between her own and that teacher’s work, and al- 
ways to the disadvantage of the complimented one. If the 
principal asks her to visit another room, to see or hear some- 
thing especially good, she is affronted and finds all the flaws. 
If, in her warfare with Johnny, the principal, from the calm 
heights of a looker-on,should make a suggestion, she feels that 
her methods have been called into question, and instantly as- 
sumes an antagonistic attitude. Nearly all schools have one 
or two editions of this stamp, and they leaven the whole lump. 





Such a teacher would be unhappy anywhere. She thinks 
teaching dreadful work, but if she only had another principal, 
how much better she would do. She goes to another princi- 
pal only to realize the truth of the saying, “The de’il you 
know is better than the de’il you don’t know.” She has only 
a new set of faults to contend with, and by contrast or ab- 
sence, the former man seems an angel. Fortunately, the men 
principals are nearly all gentlemen, and the women, ladies, 
who do what they can to make us as happy and comfortable 
as possible. When they find it necessary to say anything in 
the way of criticism, it is done in such a way that no properly 
constituted person can take offence. One principal writes his 
little suggestions, but speaks his praise so the children hear it; 
and how children love to be in a room which is praised! One 
teacher had a particularly nice room, and every supervisor 
made some remark about it. One day one went out without 
making the looked-for remark, when up came a little hand, 
and the question, “ Didn’t he think we were nice?” was asked, 
The teacher answered, “ He didn’t say; but I think you nice, 
and that’s the main thing, after all, because I have to live with 
you five hours a day.” A little judicious praise, sincere it 
must be, though, or it is seen through, does wonders for the 
happiness of both teacher and pupil; but when all is said and 
done, our happiness is a matter of temperament, modified but 
little by environment. If a teacher cannot be happy in 99 per 
cent. of the schools of Chicago she would be happy nowhere. 


Mary E. FitzGerald. 





January 8, 1898. 
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Charleston, S. C., employs 120 teachers, Utica, 121 ; 
the former expends $63,000 the latter $105,000 ; 
curiously enough the 121 teachers in the latter city 
teach 11,000 children ; in the former 120 teach 6,600. 
Atlanta, Ga., has a population of 64,000, Cambridge, 
Mass., 70,000; the former enrolls 7,000 children, the 
latter 13,700. Why so few, Supt Slaton. 

This School Calendar cannot be laid aside without 
praise for its very handy shape and its solid worth. 
One feels perfectly willing that the American Book 
Company should employ the very moderate space 
they reserve for advertisements, as nine-tenths of the 
space is filled with indispensable items ; and all this 
free. This leads us to say that any teacher may 
obtain this valuable calendar free if he writes at once 
for it. 


r 
Happiness of Teachers. 


At one meeting of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, the 
subject discussed was the “ Unhappiness or Happiness of 
Teachers.” I was not there, so 1 do not know yet whether 
it has been resolved that we are happy or otherwise. That 
was a very large subject indeed for a new organization to 
wrestle with, or, indeed, for any organization. 

Chicago teachers have a great deal to be thankful for. The 
assistant superintendents, with whom we have hardly a bow- 
ing acquaintance, are courteous gentlemen who appreciate our 
efforts when they are in the right direction, and leave the 
office of unpleasant criticism to fall upon the principal, who 
comes in for all the dislike engendered by the frank expression 
of unpleasant truths. We are told to encourage children when 
we can; but somehow all the knowledge gained by a study 
of psychology seems never to apply to “ grown-up children,” 
and we are nothing more. A teacher has been made happy 
for a week by a word of commendation, and surely something 
praiseworthy may be found in nearly every room. 

But when a principal comes in and announces, in a tone 
loud enough for all the children to hear, that he wishes such 
and such things to be done so and so; or demands the reason 
for her saying this and that; or tells her John is not to be sent 
into the office until after school, or any other remark in the 
nature of a criticism, she may feel that she deserves the repri- 
mand; but she also feels that he has no right to give it with 
fifty pairs of ears wide open, and fifty tongues only too anx- 
ious to tell how “ Miss — got a roasting.” She feels 
that she has been lowered in the eyes of her children, and 
her authority weakened, and she, consequently, is unhappy. 
She also becomes so nervous at the entrance of the principal 
that she cannot do herself justice, and, not knowing what to 
do to please him, she does nothing to please anybody. 





Reproof, we are told, should be a private matter between 
teacher and pupil; why does the rule not apply to principal 
and teacher? I think, however, that very few principals com- 
mit this offence, as it is one which is so derogatory to the in- 
terests of the school. A principal naturally has the good of 
the whole school to think of, and he must consider each 
teacher’s work with reference to the whole; so it stands to rea- 
son that he must make unfavorable criticisms occasionally. 
They are not pleasant, even when we realize their truth; but 
unless we consider ourselves perfect, we have no right or rea- 
son to resent them. A principal who sees a teacher steering 
down the wrong track, when a word or two would turn her in 
the right direction, is paying very little attention to his busi- 
ness if he fails to say them. A teacher may shed a few tears 
over them, but in the long run she must acknowledge her 
gratitude to one who has done her a benefit, and nearly all 
teachers are only too anxious to do the right thing. A teacher 
will fail in one school, and make a success in another. Why? 
Because the principal in one knows his business, and in the 
other he doesn’t. Where he is incapable, he “nags.” He 
knows things are going wrong, but he doesn’t know what to 
do to set them right. 

An experienced teacher was visiting a school one day, and 
stepped into a room which was absolute chaos. The teacher 
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looked perfectly helpless. Although she did not know the vis- 
itor, she begged her to go somewhere else. She told her she 
could do nothing with the children, and the principal had told 
her he must have her removed if her room did not improve. 
The older teacher’s sympathy was aroused, and her interest, 
too. The girl looked half sick, with the prospective loss of 
her position staring her in the face. The visitor said, “ Let 
me stay, and perhaps I can help you; sometimes a word or 
two will have an immense influence. I have taught for years, 
and have been through it all.” She staid the whole morning, 
and at noon gave the result of her observations in a few words. 
“You talk too much. When you say a thing, you say it as if 
you didn’t think it would be obeyed, and, consequently, it 
isn’t. Do not issue so many commands, but make requests, 
and do not threaten.” The teacher very gratefully promised 
to remember these few remarks, but the visitor had very little 
idea that she would. Two or three years after, she met her 
again, and was told that her room was in good order. “ That 
is good for me; I shall never be a disciplinarian in the truest 
sense of the word,” she modestly remarked, “but, O, how 
much I owe you! And O, how hard it was to obey your in- 
structions! but I stuck to it and succeeded.” Why, didn’t the 
principal point out the error of her ways? If she took so 
graciously the advice of a stranger, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that she would still more anxiously follow the suggestions of 
her principal. 

That man’s successful, or heaven-made teachers might be 
happy, but the others most assuredly were not. Think of 
threatening a young girl with the loss of her position if she 
doesn’t improve, and yet never lift a hand to help her! 

A child was walking to school with a former teacher of hers 
and said, “ Poor Miss C, Mr. W comes in and acts as if it 
was her fault that the boys are bad. Mamma says it’s an awful 
shame!”—and so it was. “Poor Miss C” was in tears half 
the time when we all knew that even with a merry heart it is 
difficult to keep a-moving. 

But there are teachers with whom the times are always out 
of joint. If she receives a criticism, she was never at fault; 
she tells her sympathizing friends, who help spread broadcast 
the tale of Mr. ’ cruelty, or of his partiality. If the 
work of any teacher is praised, she never stops making com- 
parisons between her own and that teacher’s work, and al- 
ways to the disadvantage of the complimented one. If the 
principal asks her to visit another room, to see or hear some- 
thing especially good, she is affronted and finds all the flaws. 
If, in her warfare with Johnny, the principal, from the calm 
heights of a looker-on, should make a suggestion, she feels that 
her methods have been called into question, and instantly as- 
sumes an antagonistic attitude. Nearly all schools have one 
or two editions of this stamp, and they leaven the whole lump. 





Such a teacher would be unhappy anywhere. She thinks 
teaching dreadful work, but if she only had another principal, 
how much better she would do. She goes to another princi- 
pal only to realize the truth of the saying, “The de’il you 
know is better than the de’il you don’t know.” She has only 
a new set of faults to contend with, and by contrast or ab- 
sence, the former man seems an angel. Fortunately, the men 
principals are nearly all gentlemen, and the women, ladies, 
who do what they can to make us as happy and comfortable 
as possible. When they find it necessary to say anything in 
the way of criticism, it is done in such a way that no properly 
constituted person can take offence. One principal writes his 
little suggestions, but speaks his praise so the children hear it; 
and how children love to be in a room which is praised! One 
teacher had a particularly nice room, and every supervisor 
made some remark about it. One day one went out without 
making the looked-for remark, when up came a little hand, 
and the question, “ Didn't he think we were nice?” was asked, 
The teacher answered, “ He didn’t say; but I think you nice, 
and that’s the main thing, after all, because I have to live with 
you five hours a day.” A little judicious praise, sincere it 
must be, though, or it is seen through, does wonders for the 
happiness of both teacher and pupil; but when all is said and 
done, our happiness is a matter of temperament, modified but 
little by environment. If a teacher cannot be happy in 99 per 
cent. of the schools of Chicago she would be happy nowhere. 


Mary E. FitzGerald. 








Educational Conventions. 
Holiday Meetings of New York Teachers, 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The formal meetings of the State Council 
of Grammar School Principals and the Associated Academic 
Principals did not start until the morning of Dec. 29. The 
teachers began to arrive early Tuesday morning, however, 
coming from every part of the state. They evidently came 
with the intention of telling their own experiences in the 
school-room, and principal’s office, as well as learning all they 
could of the like or unlike experiences of others in the peda- 
gogical field. Teachers were to be met on every side, and 
wherever two or more were together, they were debating edu- 
cational questions with an earnestness that showed them to be 
men and women of deep convictions. The headquarters were 
at the Yates, where the teachers gathered Tuesday afternoon 
for informal conference. In the evening, the faculty of Syra- 
cuse university gave them a reception, extra street cars being 
provided for their accommodation. 


Grammar Schoo! Principals. 


The fifth annual session of the New York State Council of 
Grammar School Principals opened Dec. 29. The meeting 
was appointed for 9:30 o’clock, but the teachers were not 
called to order until forty minutes later. President C. F. 
Norton, of Binghamton, spoke of the objects of the council, 
and addressed the principals as members of a profession. 

In touching upon the topics to be discussed, he said: 

“We used to discuss the methods of teaching grammar, ge- 
ography, etc. Now we study the child, and in a child we mnst 
develop consciousness of personal responsibility. The ballot 
is a great thing in the hands of one who knows how to use it, 
but illiteracy is the greatest danger. Education removes 
that danger. We are here to discuss questions bearing upon 
this.” 





President C. F. Norton. 


A motion was made and carried that the constitution of the 
council be so revised as to allow intermediate and primary 
teachers to become members. The first paper of the morning 
was read by Mrs. Georgia M. Gardenier, of Oswego, on “ En- 
couraging Thrift Among Pupils.” Mrs. Gardenier said that 
very often poor children spent what money they had, consid- 
ering it too little to be worth saving. “I think,” she said, 
“that one of the ways to combat wastefulness in the schools is 
to teach manual training. Well-dressed children study better; 
if they realize the labor that the things they use and wear costs 
they will be more careful. All children should have regular al- 
lowances, no matter how small the sum. I also advocate the 
establishment of savings banks in the omodts, 

The discussion following was led by Mrs. A. M. Galbraith, 

of Rochester. Among those taking part were William 
Scott, of Syracuse, W. H. Benedict, of Elmira, S. P. Moul- 
throp, of Rochester, Maj. G. N. Stowits, of Buffalo, E. A. 
Frye, of Troy, O. B. Kipp, of Saratoga, B. M. Watson, of this 
city, George E. Smith, of Buffalo, C. E. Lawton, of Auburn, 

. E. Franklin, of Albany, M. A. Root of Buffalo, and C. P. 
Alvord, of Buffalo. 

The other topic ofthe morning was, “Howcana Principal Best 
Help and Strengthen His Teachers?” A. S. Downing, of Al- 
bany, led the discussion. The following were appointed on 


the various committees: Nominating committee, Messrs. 
Batchelor, of Buffalo, Waldron, of Rochester, Frye, of Troy, 
Scott, of Syracuse, and Reed, of Utica; committee on resolu- 
tions, Messrs. Fowler, of Binghamton, Benedict, of Elmira, 
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and Lawton, of Auburn; legislation committee, Messrs. Wal- 
don, of Rochester; Fowler, of Binghamton, and Lawton, of 
Auburn. 

In the afternoon, Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, was 
expected to deliver the main address. Owing to a fall from 
his bicycle the preceding day, he was unable to be present. 
The afternoon was devoted to the consideration oi various ed- 
ucational questions, and, though the absence of Supt. Emerson 
was regretted, the session was a very profitable one. In the 
evening, Pres. M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton college, gave an 
address at the city hall. At the close of the speech, State 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner addressed the meeting with regard 
to the monument to the late Dr. E. A. Sheldon. He said that 
it would cost about $10,000. The sum should be raised among 
the school children and teachers of the state, to be paid during 
Arbor day week. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The principals devoted the morning to the subject of child 
study, joining with the New York Society for Child Study. 
Mrs. Harriet W. Greene, of Utica, was the first speaker. Her 
subject was “Child Study from the Point of View of the 
Home.” She spoke of the differences between school and 
home life, and the fact that a mother sends a child into an un- 
known world when it goes to school. The teachers and 
mothers, Mrs. Greene thought, should exchange ideas. Mrs. 
McElroy, of Oswego, considered the subject from the school 
side. She said that instruction should be fitted to the school. 
Heredity must be taken into account. Teachers are often ig- 
norant of a child’s home life. The occupation of the child’s 
father is one factor in the study of a child’s character. The 
teacher must know the home. 

Supt. R. H. Halsey, of Binghamton, opened the discussion 
which followed. He said, in part: “ Binghamton has done 
a little work along the line of child study, but it has been limit- 
ed; therefore, I am unable to speak as understandingly as 
some. It is a question which presents many different and 
difficult problems. There are not, at present, sufficient teachers 
to study the child properly. Teachers cannot properly pre- 
pare themselves for such things when their only expectation 
tor life is $400 or $500 a year. At present the teacher has more 
work than she can do, and do properly. Child study may, 
then, be the straw which will break the teacher’s back.” 

Supt. Griffith said: “The most important thing in the 
question of child study is the union of the school and the 
home. Until the parents and teachers understand each other, 
and’ work in considerate union for the best interests of the 
child, all of our talent and work will be thrown away. Find 
out what the child expects to be in after life; that is one of 
the lines of our greatest progress. Study the individual.” 

At the close of a short business meeting, the committee 
made the following nominations for officers: President, 
James L. Bothwell, of Albany; first vice-president, Adolf 
Duschack, of Buffalo; second vice-president, Mrs. A. M. Gal- 
braeth, of Rochester; corresponding secretary, Hugh Lansing, 
of Troy; recording secretary, Harry E. Reed, of Utica; treas- 
urer, H. L. Fowler, of Binghamton; executive committee, W. 
D. Lewis, of Syracuse; S. P. Moulthrop, of Rochester; C. E. 
Lawton, of Auburn, and W. H. Benedict, of Elmira. 


Associated Academie Principals. 


The opening session was held Wednesday morning. The 
first three quarters of an hour were spent in informal social 
intercourse. The members wore yellow badges, and on enter- 
ing the room, each was greeted cordially with hearty hand- 
shakes. Pres. Oscar D. Robinson, in calling the meeting to 
order, made a few remarks, closing with the following refer- 
ence to the late Dr. Sheldon: 

“Since our last meeting, one has been taken from our num- 
ber, to whose wise counsels we always listened with rapt at- 
tention, and whose very presence was a benediction. Dr. Ed- 
ward Sheldon is with us no more, nor is there one to take his 
place in our affection and confidence. ‘Whom the gods love 
die young,’ said the ancients, and how true of Dr. Sheldon, 
for, though he had long since passed the allotted limit of the 
years of man, and though his locks were white with the frosts 
of many winters, yet his heart was still young, his eye was not 
dimmed, nor his natural force abated. Truly, he has rested 
from his labors, and his works do follow him.” 

Prin. Thomas H. Armstrong, of Medina, presented the re- 
port of the executive committee. Prin. E. W. Lyttle submitted 
the following recommendations regarding a teacher’s annuity: 
“That an Annuity Society be formed, the membership to be 
purely voluntary; any one withdrawing should forfeit its ben- 
efits; applicants should present a certificate of good health; a 
graduated rate according to age should be made; there should 
be no difference in rates on account of sex, and membership in 
any city annuity society should not debar any one from the 
state organization.” 

The literary program was opened by Prin. E. W. Lyttle, of 
Watertown, on the topic. “Is the preparation made by the 

rades for admission to the high school satisfactory? If not, 
ow can it be improved?” The speaker answered the first 
question by saying that it was no more satisfactory than last 
year’s salary He stated many existing conditions, and said 
that the causes were to be found in the organizations of the 
teaching forces. 
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I. O. Crissey, one of the dirgctors of regents’ examinations, 
suggested a grammar school course, eliminating arithmetic 
from requirements for admission to the high school, on the 
ground that there is too much arithmetic taught. Supt 
Griffith, of Utica, objected to such a course. He thinks that 
arithmetic takes too much time, because the teaching is dis- 
jointed. The fundamental principles should be mastered 
The discussion was closed by Dr. Edward R. Shaw, of the 
school of pedagogy, New York university, who said that arith- 
metic could be studied in less time, but the methods must be 
changed. 











Dr. D. L. Kieble, University of Minn. 


ihe other subject of the morning was, “ The High Schooi 
Curricuium. Lau aud Greek lw De Viscussed upon llc 
basis ol the wmeport of tie Committee ol iwelve ol the 
American FPhilolugical Association, Frol. Bennett, ot Cor- 
neil university, Ur. J. W Scudder, of the Albany boys school, 
Prin. Bartiett, of Auburn, and Pfres. Stryker, ot Hamuiton 
college, were the principai speakers. 

THURSDAY MOKNING. 


The final session was held in the high school building. Ke 
poris Ol the group meetings Ol the preceding alternoon were 
presented by Prin. Woodhull, of New York, tor tne science 
section, and Prin. Lyttie tor the Engiish section. ‘he reports 
o! the treasurer and the chairman oi the nominating commit 
tee were also given. lhis report, which was unanimously 
adopted was as toillows: President, J. C. Norris, ot Canan 
daigua; vice-president, D. C. Farr, ot Glens Falls; secretary, 
S. VD. Arms, of Palmyra; assistant secretary, Jay Crissey, 0! 
Belmont; executive committee, E. W. Lyttie, of Watertown; 
Dr. tdward Hayward, of Lockport, and W. D. Johnson, ot 
Cooperstown. 

The first topic of consideration was, * The Certificate Sys 
tem for College Entrance.” Pres. Booth C. Davis, of Al 
fred university, said that a successful certificate system de 
pended on the co-operation of colleges and secondary schools 
He outlined a scheme for accomplishing this. Prof. W. H 
Mace, of Syracuse university, discussed * History in the High 
Schools; how much and what Order,” and Supt. A. B. Blod 
gett, “ The Principal's Relation to the Community.” 


Minnesota Educational Association. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The meetings opened Dec. 28. The pres 
ident, Dr. D. L. Kiehle, of Minneapolis, congratulated Min 
nesota on having so large a body of teachers, who in thought 
and sympathy lived beyond the narrow confines of the school 
room. The first discussion, on “ The School Library,” was 
opened by Supt. L. C. Lord, of the normal school, at Moor 
head. Mr. Lord said that the library should be used for in 
formation and inspiration, and that its principal object should 
be to raise the ideal of the people in literature. 

Prin. C. L. Sawyer described what he considered the most 
useful school library. A library of reference books was prefer 
able to a library of miscellaneous literature. The childre 
should not be allowed to choose books at random, but thei: 
choice should be directed by the teacher as bearing upon som 
line of study. He insisted that the child should be taught 
to do intensive, rather than extensive, reading. 

In opening the symposium on “ The Duties of the States t« 
Its Youth. Who are Drifting Beyond the Good Influence of 
Society.” Secretarv H. H. Hart. of the state board of correc 
tions and charities. outlined the work of the state institutions 
He said that public orinion was in favor of placing the chil 
dren in homes rather than asvlums. Miss Katherine Hancke. 
of St. Panl told what the kindergartens are deine for these 


children, and Supt. R. E. Denfeld, of Duluth, discussed plans 
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for caring for the truant and incorrigible element in the 
schools 
WORK OF THE SECTIONS. 

Child Study Section—A most interesting paper was 
read by Superintendent George A. Frankiun, who brougat 
out the eacelient results of uniting the interests of 
home and school. Mrs. J. D. Engie read a paper on 

the Work of Mothers and Moers Clubs. Other 
papers were read by Supt. E. G. Adams on “ iwo Phases oi 
Cid Study;’ by Miss &. Gritin on “ Lhe Condition ot the 
Mind oi the Uneducated Veat, and by Miss 8S. T. McLean 
on “ Types of Feeble-Minded Children 

Elementary Section.—Muiss Anna Carter read the first paper, 
on “ Methods and Importance of the First Year's Work in 
Keading.” Supt. Curtiss, of St. Paul, read a paper prepared 
by Miss Sarah C. Brooks, on ” Material for Reading in 
Classes.” Miss Brooks directed attention to the value of in- 
terest as shown in the selection of material for reading. “What 
we want to give the child is motive, if we would have him 
meet his daily tasks with courage and faithfulness. Books 
play so important a part in influencing life and character that, 
in learning to read, one should learn to love to read, and to 
look forward with eagerness to future conquests over symbols 
and future delight in reading 

High School Section.—A paper of exceptional power was 
read by Supt. Lafayette Bliss, of Waseca, on “ The Importance 
of Environment as a Factor in Education.” Heredity and 
Environment are the great factors in making intellect and 
character, and together they work miraculous changes. One 
of the problems of education is to eliminate or modify, by 
means of environment, all tendencies to evil in every child and 
develop the good. The Americans are not only optimists in 
this matter of education, but they are fast becoming fatalists 
They believe that system can accomplish everything, and the 
result is, that the century is closing with a proportionally 
larger part of the nation in a state of ignorance than when it 
began 

Graded School Section.—P. J. Butler, of Ada, discussed 
* Alteration of Subjects,” and Florence Burlingame, of Per- 
ham, told of “ The Needs and Possibilities of Reading in the 
Higher Grades.” 

County Superintendents.—Prof. S. B. Green, of the agricul 
tural school, emphasized the necessity of some instruction in 
lorestry: 

‘Forestry includes directly the study of the laws which 
govern the growth of trees, their application, and the consider 

tion of all the factors that enter into the growing and mar- 
keting of trees. This makes it a study of much importance 
lr is only the simplest matters in connection with the subject 
that could be taught in our public schools. I think that the 
study of botany of our trees would be apt to interest more 
than that of the flowers of the field; especially if it were sup 
plemented by the study of the value of the different kinds of 
trees for ornament, for fuel, etc., and it would give opportunity 
for the student to make original investigation 

Music Section.—Supt. O. M. Haugan read a paper on 
* Music in the Rural Schools.” He made an earnest plea for 
music in the country schools, because of its disciplinary, as 
well as its physical and spiritual value 

College Section.—The section president, Prof. L. H. Batch- 
elder, opened the program with a vigorous plea that a larger 
place in the college curriculum be given to the science of legis 
lation. He argued that the study of American and English, 
with reference to the making of laws, would furnish disci- 
pline, and would give the student an equipment of utility in 
his capcity as a citizen. 








State Supt. W. W. Pendergast, Minn. 








Illinois Teachers Meet. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its meeting in Springfield, Dec. 28-30. There 
were fully 150 more in attendance than at any previous meet- 
ing. The president, Supt. J. W. Hays, of Urbana, said, in 
part: “Our schools are better than the laws require. The 
law merely records what has been done. We do not need more 
legislation, but better organization. The state department add- 
ed has done good work, but it has no positive authority. It 
is merely advisory, and the county superintendents admit that 
their standards change with the season.” State Supt. S. M. 
Inglis spoke on legislation. Eight bills were passed, all of 
which were spoken of in the December Teachers /nstitute. He 
declared that the law requiring the teaching of narcotics and 
alcoholic stimulants, and making obligatory on school boards 
the furnishing of facilities for the same was a wedge for free 
text-books. In that respect, legislators had built wiser than 
they knew. He heartily endorsed the law which makes it pos- 
sible to form classes for deaf mutes in schools, for there are 
600 such children now in the state with no school advantages. 
The law requires three pupils before a class can be formed, and 
$150 may be drawn from the school fund for each pupil. The 
teachers who wish to teach such classes must pass a second- 
grade-certificate examination, and in addition, have a year's 
training in that special work. 

Hon. J. W. Errant, member of the Chicago school board, 
Chicago, told what had been done toward getting free text- 
books. A committee of fifty-one, one from each senatorial 
district, was chosen to wrestle with the general assembly. 
They asked for a permissive law only, but found the members 
already very much in favor of state uniformity. Supt. Carter, 
Champaign, said the Granges had been working for state uni- 
formity, and instructing for the same. Mr. Errant declared 
that his committee could not get their bill, but they did suc- 
ceed in defeating state uniformity. He said the parochial 
schools object to free text-books, because they pay ior the 
public school, for their own school, and are now asked to help 
buy books. The answer to their argument is, that where there 
are free text-books, the attendance is increased from 10 to I5 
per cent. In Chicago, fully 40 per cent. of the books are free 
and no extra burden of taxation is felt. 

Pres. John W. Cook, of the State Normal university, said 
we must organize, and press the matter upon the conscience 

















Supt. J. L. Robertson, Peoria Co., Ill. 


of the legislature. He said the education committee itself was 
not very enthusiastic. State uniformity and state printing are 
always in the way, and those two ghosts must be driven from 
their haunts. 

Pres. Andrews, of Brown university, was called to the floor 
and said there are two objections: Increased taxation an hon- 
est one; the next, that it tended to pauperize the poor, is not 
true, for it does not remind the poor child of his poverty, 
since :he rich child receives his book in exactly the same way. 
West Point does not hurt character, and all expenses are paid 
by the government. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS’ ADDRESS. 


“The Public School System as an Instrumentality of So- 
cial Advance,” was the subject of an address by President An- 
drews, of Brown. He opened with a brief review of the bad 
social and economic conditions of present-day civilization, 
which, he said, were recognized by all thinkers, but seemed not 
to have yielded appreciably to any amount of thought. He 
said, in part: 

“Two methods of dealing with these problems, and only 
two, during all time, have been suggested. The first, that of 
Plato, who proposed that increase in population should be 
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confined to the children of parents who are physically, mental- 
ly, and morally capable. It is evident that this dream can be 
realized only in Utopia. The second, that of John Stuart 
Mill, proposed that the poor be taken care of by colonizing 
them in districts where they can start life anew under favorable 
conditions, and be encouraged in the ways of thrift, and by 
supplementing this colonization work with education. Of this 
method, the Salvation Army is the modern exponent. It is 
evident that we cannot put into practical and general effect 
Mr. Mill’s colonization plan without the coercive authority of 
the government to compel submission to it on the part of 
those it is designed to assist. Therefore, we must turn to en- 
larging the educational phase of the proposition: 

First of all, if we would make education the regenerator 
of society, we must have compulsory attendance in the pub- 
lic schools. This should include attendance in the kindergar- 
ten. We must make the kindergarten the foundation of our 
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Dr. John W. Cook, Normal, Ill. 
system of public education, and the age of two and a half years 


is none too early to begin this work with the pupil. The kin- 
dergarten should be made universal, and should lead up to 
manual training. The rough manual training often is of more 
value to the pupil than years spent with books. It teaches ac- 
curacy. have known many a young man to get his first 
start toward a literary style in the workshop. There he learned 
to do things nicely. As for the kindergarten, I have known 
one kindergarten child to regenerate a whole family, working 
a complete change in a careless mother, a rude brother, or a 
degraded father. 
MUST BANISH POLITICS. 


‘Next, we must banish politics from our school boards. 
We must do it to the end, that we may get abler superintend- 
ents and teachers. In this respect, foreign countries, partic- 
ularly France and Germany, are far beyond us. In Germany 
I have noticed the very best educated men and women teach 
in the lowest grades; white-haired men giving the best fruits 
of a lifetime of teaching to get the beginners started on the 
right road. 

“We must have moral training in our schools. It is a real 
misfortune that the teaching of morality and of religion are so 
often confounded. When we have achieved all this—the kin- 
dergarten made universal, compulsory attendance, better 
teachers, moral training, and regular courses—we shall have 
made a long step ahead. 

‘But we must not lose sight of wsthetic cultivation. More 
art should be introduced into school work, and music should 
be carried further. Every school-house ought to be a palace: 
a gem of architecture, with artistic interior, and all its appur- 
tenances of the best. Good light, pure air, and comfort are 
prime requisites. Much of the insubordination in the school- 
room arises, I have no doubt, because the rooms are not phys- 
ically comfortable. The school building itself should be the 
best product of architecture as an art, and painting should sup- 
plement its sister art in the decoration of the interior. Let 
beautiful pictures cover the walls, and let busts and statuary 
fill the convenient niches. There would be more than an es- 
thetic advantage in this. for history and geography often can 
be taught best from a picture or a bit of statuary, that makes 
the subject one of immediate and present interest. There 
should be playgrounds of ample size, and a well-kept lawn, be- 
sprinkled with flowers. I would have conservatories, too, at- 
tached to every school-house, so that a fresh bouquet might be 
placed in every school-room every morning. 


FREE LUNCHES IN SCHOOLS. 

“The school authorities should furnish to the pupils every 
day an esthetic, high-class, hygienic luncheon. School chil- 
dren now—most of them, at least—suffer from the necessity 
of going home to lunch. If they carry food with them 
to school, it is cold, unhygienic, and indigestible. The extra 
strain thus put upon the physical forces impedes the operations 
of the brain, and the best results from study are impossible 
This plan of serving luncheons to the pupils has been tried in 
Boston and in Cincinnati, and it has worked well. There is 
both an economic and an esthetic advantage in the plan, and 
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we all know how the social life of human nature is benefited 
by the practice of eating together. Fourteen years of school 
lite of this sort would change our national conception of what 
it is to live. The best impulses of the human heart would be 
encouraged and stimulated. We would have our great armies 
of wage-earners standing together as a consequence of higher 
average intelligence, and better standing between man and 
man. Poverty would disappear, because no person would 
enter upon the race of life so handicapped as to be predestined 
to defeat. In the event of strikes—and that is a remote possi- 
bility, I think, under such conditions—there would be a better 
understanding between employer and employed and less bit- 
terness. The poor would cease to hate the rich, for there 
would be no need of charity, and it is a remarkable character- 
istic of our present system that the recipient of charity always 
has hatred instead of gratitude for the charitable hand. 

‘It will be urged against this proposed system that it is so- 
‘ialistic. I triumphantly reply that it would be no more so- 
cialistic than our present public school systems. What, then, 
hinders the adoption of such methods? I answer, apathy on 
the part of the people.” 


Is THERE A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION? 

Dr. Geo. P. Brown, editor of the 
read a paper on “ To what Extent is there a Science of Edu- 
cation?” He said: “ Science is knowledge, art sets up ideals, 
science interprets them. Science is the understanding, so there 
can be nv art unless there is a science. What comes from the 
hand of nature is faulty, unless improved by the hand of man. 
The obiective world is mostly man’s creation. Ideals come 
from the industria! organizations, and the race is searching 
fur scme goal. Some think reality is only what is perceived 
by the senses. This is atheism. Some say reality is relative, 
and energy is the unity. This is pantheism. Reflection on 
those leads one to the stage of self-activity, and introspection 
to faith, which leads to God. Can these three beliefs be uni- 
fied? If not, there is no science of education. 


* Public School Journal,” 


CuHas. MCMurRRY’S TALK. 


Dr. Charles McMurry, of the State Normal university, said 
All science is the result of the study; how can we get a finished 

















Dr... Charles A. McMurry, Normal,’ Ill. 


man? And the problem is just as imperative as if we knew 
how to do it. The trouble is, we are in the midst of a medley 
of educational thought. We dissipate our energy on school 
management, instruction, and physical training, but we find 
the personal equation too strong, for good teachers with poor 
methods accomplish a great deal more than those learned in 
science, but poor in art. We must have a common ground for 
all; a partial truth is a lie. We must have faith in such a basis, 
a dialectic for amplifying it, and inductive work for arriving at 
the truth, which is the right way for teaching children 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Dr. William G. Anderson, of Yale university, spoke on “The 
Ethical and Physical Elements in Physical Education.” In 
part, he said: 

‘My object is to persuade educators that rational gymnas- 
tics are of sufficient value to be granted a place in the general 
scheme of education. Physical culture, which is not physical 
training, has been adopted in many institutions with a moder- 
ate amount of success. Where it has failed the cause is due 
to several reasons, which are: A lack of co-operation be- 
tween school boards and a specialist, the limited space given 
to the subject, poor salaries paid, and the indifference of par- 
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ents. All the educators agree that physical training is a gocd 
thing, but their attitude toward the subject is one of incon- 
sistency and contradiction. With here and there an excep- 
tion, our schools are full of profession and void of practice. 
he object of my paper to-night is not to deal with the super- 
ficial results of gymnastics, but to discuss the physical basis 
of mental effort. Manual training, which owes its value chiefly 
co the motor activity side, is universally indorsed. Gymnas- 
tics, although they do not produce the obvious results of sloyd, 
do, nevertheless, train motor centers in the brain, increase the 
size of the cells, and store energy. There is no question, in 
my mind, but gymnastics are fully as important a factor as 
manual training. The brain is nourished, as is the body. 
Mental functions depend upon the normal action of physical 
organs. Physical imperfections affect the action of the mind. 
[t is impossible to use the memory to pay attention or to learn 
when the hody is incapacitated by disease or fatigue. All edu- 
cation comes through the senses, which in themselves are 
purely physical. The cure of these sources of education is 
therefore physical. The pupils in the Illinois schools will rank 
among the best when principals and teachers recognize the 
value of physical hygiene, sanitation, and gymnastics.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES. 


A memorial address was delivered in honor of John H. Tear, 
principal of the Washington school, Chicago, by Henry C 
Cox, principal of the Froebel school of Chicago 


New OFFICERS. 


The full list of officers elected is as follows: President, J. 
H. Collins, ? Springfield; vice presidents, E. C. Rossiter, of 


Chicago, I. F. Mather, of Centralia, J. M. Pace, of Macomb; 
secretary, Joel M. Bowlby, of Metropolis; treasurer, W. R. 
Hatfield, of Pittsfield; railroad secretary, W. C. Payne, of Chi 
cago: executive committee, William L. Steele, of Galesburg, 
David Felmley, of Normal, Martha Buck, of Carbondale; di- 
rectors, P. R. Walker, of Rockford, T. C. Clendenin, of Cairo, 
Mrs. Mary E. Sykes, of Monmouth, Samuel C. Harwood, of 
Carbondale, and Miss Hattie R. Wilson, of Clinton. 


THE TEACHING OF MORALITY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[his was the subject of Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, 
Mo. He said: “ ithe school cannot take the place of the 
home, church, and newspaper. There is an intimate connection 
between intelligence and morality, but the relation is only rela 
tive, for the brightest mind is not always the most moral per- 
son; however, morality cannot exist without intelligence 
Knowing the right does not necessarily lead to the doing of 
it; must know the right, and e the refined will-power to 
prompt us to do it. He declared that good intentions are 
steps which lead up to heaven, not down to hades. Morality 
begins in institutional life, and thou shalt is the embodiment 
of the New Gospel. He is opposed to the doctrine that you 
must not give an order to a little child without a lengthy ex- 
planation; simply doing makes morality part of the child's 
being tending to habit. Silence, punctuality, regularity in at 
tendance, have not much force, but they are torcible when 
they lead to purpose. Every school should be a source of 
purposes, the final end of which is morality as found in the 
institutions of man. Teacher, see that you are moral, and do 
not sacrifice right for smooth sailing. You cannot tell about 
virtues, and merely seem to possess them. We hear of God 
less schools; that is wrong. The average teacher is always 
the personification of morality. Ethical lessons are given once 
a week, in our schools, in place of the language lessons in the 
lower eight grades. These are told or given in adapted litera- 
ture. They cover two points: Rights of other children; duty 
to home and parents 

Literature containing the impossible cannot be too strongly 
condemned. The true is essentially true, and the untrue al- 
ways so. Do not create in the child the acid spirit of criti- 
cism. The teachers have primary texts on ethics, to be able to 
present the work in an orderly way 

Pres. John H. Finley, Knox college, said the chief value 
of science teaching is, that it is a training in telling the truth 

Each afternoon the association met in sections. It now has 
the following: Child study. county superintendents. college, 
high school, primary, principals. music, library, and school 
board sections 
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Chicago Educational Notes. 

Supt. Lane, in compliance with instructions, made the follow- 
ing report on the increased attendance in the public schools to 
the board of education: 

Total increase in average membership of all the schools, from 
September, 1896, to September. 1897, was as follows: 








Decreace Increase 
Chicago Normal! School, 75 
High School. 685 
Grammar and Primary Schools, — 11,489 
Kindergartens, — 791 





Net increase, 12,890 
Average membership, September, 1896—181.746 
= 1897— 194,636 
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National Educational Association. 
MEETS IN WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 7-12, 1898. 


The Trunk Line and Central Passenger Associations have 
granted one fare for the round trip, plus two dollars member- 
ship fee, with extension until August 31. This action awaits 
the approval of the board of general managers, which will 
doubtless be secured at an early date. Without doubt, connect- 
ing associations will take concurrent action. 

The local committee of Washington is organized as follows: 

General committee.—President, Henry F. Blount; treasurer, 
Charles J. Bell; secretary, Arthur A. O’Neill. 

Executive committee—Chairman, Rev. B. L. Whitman, 
D.D.; secretary, Arthur A. O’Neill. 

Archibald Greenlees, William B. Powell, Theodore W. 
Noyes, Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, Marcus Baker, Albert W. Read, 
Colin Studds, George M. Bond, Charles E. Howe, J. H. N 
Waring, Thomas W. Smith, S. W. Woodward, Ellis Spear, 
Miss Anna Tolman Smith, A. T. Stuart, S. B. Hege, L. S. 
Brown, Bernard T. Janney, H. P. Montgomery. 

1 Subcommittee on finance.—Thomas W. Smith, chairman. 

2. Subcommittee on halls and meeting places.—William B. 
Powell, chairman. 

3. Subcommittee on printing and badges.—George H. Har- 
ries, chairman. 


4. Subcommittee on transportation.—Archibald Greenlees, 
chairman. 


Other subcommittees will be announced later. 

The correspondence with the local committee and its*various 
subcommittees should be addressed to Pres. B. L. Whitman, 
chairman local executive committee, Columbia university, 
Washington, D. C. 

Arrangements have been made for dividing the large audi- 
ences of the general meetings by providing two programs for 
most of the sessions, to be given simultaneously at two of the 
largest and most centrally located opera houses. 

All department meetings will be provided for in commodi- 
ous and conveniently situated halls and churches. 

The most ample provision will be made for the entertain- 
ment of fifty thousand visitors at very reasonable rates. 

The headquarters of the executive committee will be an- 
nounced as soon as selected by the local committee. 

It is expected that all states will establish state headquarters. 
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To this end the leading hotels of Washington offer largely re- 
duced rates. This will be the best opportunity ever offered to 
teachers to visit the capital of our country, and to spend their 
entire vacation at Eastern resorts. No other city of America 
offers so many attractions and educational advantages. Among 
these may be mentioned the depositories of art, science, and of 
historic relics; the National museum; the Smithsonian insti- 
tution; the capitol, with its encircling galaxy of the marble 
palaces of the various departments of government; and crown- 
ing all, the recently completed National library, the finest 
library building in the world. 


THE CHATTANOOGA MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Sv- 
PERINTENDENCE. 

Pres. N. C. Schaeffer has nearly completed the program for 
the meeting of his department at Chattanooga, Feb. 22 to 24, 
inclusive. 

The Southeastern and the Central Passenger Associations 
have granted a rate of one fare for the round trip, and con- 
necting associations are expected to take concurrent action. 
A full program will be issued at an early date. 

State directors and other state officers are commissioned 
to organize the active members in their respective states in 
whatever manner will further the interests of the association 
and secure the largest possible attendance at the Chattanooga 
meeting of the department of superintendence, and at the great 
meeting of the General Association in Washington next July. 

The volume of proceedings of the Milwaukee meeting is 
now completed. 

J. M. Greenwood, President. 
Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 





Our Prosperity. 


In 1893 we felt quite depressed, financially; now we are in 
prosperous circumstances again. Let the teacher tell the 
older boys and girls something about this. There is a bureau 
of statistics at Washington, and from this we learn that we ex- 
ported from January to October, 1897, 56 million dollars’ worth 
more than from January to October, 1896; this has been of 
wheat, cotton, sugar, railroad iron, cotton goods. We have 
exported silver to the amount of 79 millions, and imported of 
gold 27 millions; the former we can spare, the latter we need. 
The gold that was hidden away in fear four years ago is now 
coming into use again. 


Reports of the New Jersey and other State 
Associations will be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week. 
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At the Michigan Teachers’ Meeting, Governor Pin 
gree gave an address which had more points in it 
than governors generally make. Of course he sug- 
gested improvements, and it is remarkable that he 
did not (like most men who are not familiar with the 
state of the case) suggest the crab remedy, the going 
backward to the “ readin’, ritin’, and ’rithmetic” that 
used to be taught so much better fifty years ago than 
they are to-day. The governor did nothing of this 
kind and this is encouraging. He had to tell the 
teachers how much better it is to have a college sup 
ported by taxation than by endowments ; as some of 
them must be graduates of the latter kind they laughed 
to think how foolish an idea even a governor can en- 
tertain. Nevertheless Gov. Pingree is quite an un- 
commonly smart man and it is a good thing to have 
such address the teachers. - 


' 
To Governor Pingree’s address State Superintend- 
ent Hammond made a reply, and one point was that 
95 per cent. of the teachers were in favor of a 
government unfettered by corporate influence. Now 
we know something of politics in Michigan, and it is 
there as it is everywhere else in these states, that men 
of influence exercise control over legislatoin, whether 
for trusts, corporations, or sirgle individuals. Just 
now the word “ corporation ” is in the air. The State 
Teachers’ Association of New York, all the churches, 
most of the schools, banks, &c., are corporations. If 
Supt. Hammond could have said the teachers were 
opposed to the passing of laws in Michigan by “ in- 
fluence” instead of reason he would have hit the 
mark. 








It is understood that State Supt. Patton, of Tenn- 
essee, will organize a conference of state superintend- 
ents at Chattanooga. This should have been done 
long ago. One subject is sufficient to take their at- 
tention and that is the acceptance of the state di- 
plomas of other states. There should be enough inter- 
state education to accomplish this end at least. But 
there are a dozen themes besides; Uniformity in Grad- 
ing and Naming Grades is one of these. The Con- 
ference of State Superintendents should be permanent 
and meet annually. Each state by contributing $100 
would be able to pay the president and secretary a 
salary. 





The friends of Andrew J. Rickoff and his wife 
Rebecca D. Rickoff will be pained to learn of the 
serious illness of the latter in this city. Prof. Rickoff 
is himself in a feeble condition. Both are suffering 
still under the shock caused by the drowning of their 
only son, a most estimable and promising young man, 
on whom they rightly leaned heavily. Their daughter 
Bertha: is at’ Berkeley, California. Miss Davis, Mrs. 
Rickoff’s sister, superintendent of primary schools in 
Cleveland, has been summoned here, so serious is the 
condition of affairs. 
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On account of the fire in our bindery, and the delay 
caused thereby, it is necessary to postpone the publi- 
cation of the resume of “ Leading Events of 1897” 
until our next issue. 





It is painful to peruse during the month of Decem- 
ber the subjects to be discussed at the many meetings 
of teachers. Will the teachers be benefited to the 
amount of their expenditure if they betake themselves 
to these meetings, even if they get reduced fare on 
the railroads? We fear not; and yet we counsel them 
to go. What a waste of powder and shot! And yet 
the shot and powder seem to be good, the fault is in 
the gun. 





Important Announcements. 


' Chattanooga Meeting. 


The Department of Superintendence meets at Chattanooga 
Feb. 22, 23, 24. The Western railroads offer a single rate for 
the round trip; side the Southern. The Trunk Association 
wants a one and one-third rate. Full news mays be expected 
in this column from week to week; watch it. 

To go all rail: 


The comin: Denes Glew Tete vivccccccccccsccnccseacs 3:30 P. M. 
pg eee oe eee pe eee 1:00 A. M. 
SE BE Tatil nk 04 cdecnschenasssnsrescies 5:30 A. M. 
Santen Oh Ns ono cin a0. 00940nn8eeceenels 5:45 P. M. 
To go by steamer (Old Dominion Line) to Norfolk: 

Leave New York 4 P. M., Saturday. 

Latee Tee . Ot, Sieg vn ksccucdensessicas 4:00 P. M. 
Arrive at Roanoke, Monday,,......2...ccccsecccees 5:30 A. M. 
Arrive at Chattanooga, Monday,.............ses00. 5:45 P. M. 


There are several points of interest on this route. (1) Re- 
turning from Chattanooga, spend the night at Roanoke, leave 
at 6:10 A. M., arrive at Natural Bridge 9:1 (2) Leave 
Bridge 3:14 P. M., arrive Luray Caverns 6:51 P. M., Leave 
Luray 3:40 A. M.. arrive New York 5:40 P. M. (3) By 
steamer arrive at Old Point Comfort 11:00 A. M., and leave 
5:00 P. M. All of these places will have extraordinary inter- 
ests for teachers. 

The cost of a round trip ticket by the Southern R. R. will be 
$32. This train goes through Asheville, the Land of the Sky. A 
a is being made up in Boston by this route, headed by Mr. 

Vinshi 

F faster information next week. 


National Kindergarten Union. 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING TO BE HELD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The following preliminary program is announced for the 
third annual meeting of the Kindergarten Union, which is to 
be held at the Philadelphia normal school, Thirteenth and 
Spring, Garden streets, on Feb, 18 and 19, 1898: 

February 18.—Forenoon, business meeting; afternoon, ad- 
dresses of welcome; topic for discussion, “ The Training of the 
Kindergarten,” Mrs. Alice Putnam, of Chicago, and Miss 
Laura Fisher, of Boston; “evening, public meeting, public 
meeting, addresses by Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, topic 
to be announced, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on “ In- 
fancy and Education.” 

February 19.—Forenoon, conference; afternoon, reception 
co delegates; evening, addresses by Miss Susan Blow, James 
L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto, and Dr. Lightner 
Witmer, University of Pennsylvania, on “The Kindergarten 
as a Psychological Laboratory.” 

It is anticipated that between 200 and 300 kindergartners 

will be in attendeance. The Philadelphia branch of the Union 
is already making preparations for the reception and enter- 
taininent of the delegates. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, Mass., is president of the 
Union. The organization is composed of upward of thirty 
branch associations, in as manv cities of the United States 
The Union was organized in 1802, at Saratoga, at a meeting 
cf the National Educational Association. In 1895 a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held in Boston, and in 1806 the first conven- 
tion was held in New York. The second convention was held 
last April, in St. Louis. 

A verv well-attended Child Study Congress was 
held in New York city under the auspices of the 
Paulist Father, from December 28-31. A_ full 
renort of the meetings will appear in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 
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A Schoolmistress Honored. 


The great French academy lately conferred a high honor 
on Madame Bonneiois by receiving her at one of their assem- 
blages, and presented her with 2500 francs ($500), on account 
of her devotion to teaching in a special direction. There are 
vraious traveling shows in France, composed of gymnasts, 
fakirs, athletes, etc. ‘Lhe children of these could not attend 
the municipal schools, because their parents are shifting from 
place to place, and so a young woman of eighteen years of age 
began to give them the instruction she saw they stood sadly in 
need of. She was herself poorly equipped for this purpose, 
having picked up what littie she knew from reading posters 
and play bills, her father and mother spending their time in 
selling toys at the fakirs, which these athletes, fakirs, etc., at- 
tended. As these people went from town to town, she fol- 
lowed them, and thus became the schoolmistress of a band of 
strolling entertainers, 

She somehow got possession of a cheap panorama show, 
and out of the exhibition of this she supported herself, not re- 
ceiving any money for her work—supplying books, the school- 
room and materials herself. She ministered also to their 
needs in sickness, and supplying the place of their parents in 
many cases. 

This work she has followed since 1848; not till 1893 did any 
one recognize her value; then the clergy of Paris realized her 
importance, and furnished her some funds. Now all France 
is aware of it, and she justly is honored by the academy. 


Higher Education of Girls 


Brookline, Mass.—The last meeting of the Education Socie- 
ty was a most interesting one, the subject being, “ What 
Should Colleges Do for Our Girls?” Prof. Mary Jordan, of 
Smith, said: “After twenty years’ experience in teaching 
women, colleges have not yet fairly begun to understand the 
problems of such education. There are three aims of all edu- 
cation of college women; namely, to understand the girls, to 
educate the girls, and to instruct them. We can have no 
iron-clad scheme of study laid down for us, for we never have 
an entering class that does not put to flight preconcerted ideas 
in regard to the methods employed in teaching. The two fixed 
requirements of feminine education of the present day are in 
the development of character on one side and the power to 
do on the other. 

Dean Agnes Irwin, of Wellesley, said that the pestilential 
heresy in education was in the idea that one sort was good for 
all. We have never arrived at any course of study fitted for 
all women at all times. Colleges should teach girls to go up 
higher, and to make more. of themselves than if they had 
stayed at home. Prof. Webster, of Wellesley, said that the 
two principal educational forces during the four years of a 
girl’s life in college were the class and the social rooms. 


Indian Students at Hampton. 


Hampton, Va.—The total enrollment this year in the Indian 
school is 138. These pupils are selected from the reservation 
schools, the aim being to bring here only the best. It is ex- 
pected that most of them will become teachers in the reserva- 
tion schools. The employment of Indian teachers in the In- 
dian schools is a success. Investigation has shown that the 
Indians have done as well, and oiten better, than the white 
employees, who had equal chances of preparation. 

The girls are taught sewing and dressmaking in classes, 
and they have also practical experience in taking care of the 
rooms and halls in the Indian girls’ dormitory. 

Much of the instruction to the boys is combined with equal- 
ly practical experience, as when the members of a class in agri- 
culture pass to the stables and curry horses under the eye of 
the instructor. 

The Indians are realizing the importance of learning trades. 
Several are among the most promising of the trade-school 
students. Three in particular, a carpenter, a machinist, and a 
blacksmith, merit special mention for the constancy and thor- 
oughness with which they are working for the mastery of 
their respective trades. A wheelwright, two or three black- 
smiths, and as many painters are devoting themselves to the 
single trade, with the —_ of completing it in time. 


New York State Report. 


Albany, N. Y.—The annual report of State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner gives the school statistics for the year as follows: 
The total amount expended in the state for school purposes 
was $26,680,856, as compared with $23,173,830 for last year 
Of this, $7,537,212 was devoted to rural districts, and $19,152,- 
644 to cities. an increase of $3,610.572 in city districts, and a 
decrease of $94,547 in rural districts. The salaries paid to teach- 
ers in cities amounted to $19,158,205; in rural districts, $5,001.- 
854. School buildings erected and repaired during the year 
involved an expenditure of $8,398,676, of which $1,171,976 was 
spent in country districts. There are 11,738 school districts in 
the state, as compared with 11.800 one year ago. 

The total valuation of school-houses and sites is $66,077,600. 
an increase over that of last year of $5,744.474, confined exclu- 
sively to city districts. The number of teachers employed in 
the state is 34,385, of whom 5,461 are men and 28,924, women: 
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an increase of 565 over last year. In cities, 15,283 teachers 
are employed, and in the country, 19,102, there being an in- 
crease in the cities of 1,794 and a decrease in the country oi 
1,229. 

The average annual salary paid is $495 In cities the 
average is $720.09, a decrease of $5. 10, amare the country it is 
$315.32, an increase of $5.94. Teachers report 1,203,199 chil- 
dren in attendance at school between the ages of 5 and 18, of 
whom 685,803 live in the cities and 517,396 in the country. 


Study of the Pedagogic Creed. 


The teachers of Brookline, Mass., at their regular December 
meeting, took for their topic, ‘The Social Aspects of School 
Life,” The general discussion was upon Dr. John Dewey's 
= Pedagogic Creed,” which was first published in The School 
Journal, and later issued in pamphlet form, together with an 
essay, by Prof. Albion W. Small on “ The Demands of So- 
ciology upon Pedagogy.” 

Supt. Dutton said that the school should be conducted after 
the pattern of approved community life. The social welfare 
is of greater importance than individual caprice or ambition. 
The good citzen never forgets his responsibilities as a social 
being. One who thinks of others and tries to promote their 
comfort, as well as his own, is said to be a good neighbor, 
and in the ideal community, ‘conduct is marked by such cour- 
tesy, regard, and mutual helpfulness as seem to overshadow 
authority and law, and to suggest that the Golden Rule is o op. 
erative. Any aim or definition of education which permits t 
school or the home to cater to individual pride and ambi- 
tion merely, is quite at variance with these higher social aims. 
Apply this idea to a few of the activities of the school, and see 
what the result will be. First,—in school government,—there 
— be laws, but they must spring from the good sense of the 
pupils. 

The theory is the same in every grade. The methods of ac- 
complishing the result will, of course, be different. No pupils 
are so young that a teacher may not wisely take them into his 
confidence, and consult with them as to the kind of conduct 
and the kind of social practice that should operate in the 
school-room. All infringements of order should be treated 
in the social spirit, and not in the spirit of the autocrat. The 
social spirit is a spirit of sympathy, of faith in the possibility 
of better things, of patience in dealing with faults, and ot 
merciful leniency which often touches the heart of the offender 
and wins from him more strenuous endeavor. 

There must be a public spirit in the school which all share. 
and which is an influential factor in preserving peace and 
order. Such government is_ self-government, and when 
young persons are cultivating the power of self-government 
there are obviously lapses and failures; but this matters not, 
so long as the purpose remains, and there is faith on the part 
of the teacher and pupils. 

Mr. Dutton spoke of the social possibilities of the recita- 
tion: The selfish desire of pupils to excel, which, in itself, is 
not reprehensible, often mal to a kind of competition that is 
unsecial, and which, as we see it fully matured in men, gives 
us those monopolies and trusts which are such a menace to the 
welfare of the people. The governing principle of the recita- 
tion should be. not competition, but co-operation. At least 
this should be the case if we are to be consistent with our pro- 
fession, that character building is the highest aim of education. 
If we desire to train up a generation of men and women who 
shall recognize the ties of human brotherhood, and who shall 
work for social and industrial co-operation, we must make the 
school a mighty factor to that end. 


No Commercial High School 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The plan of establishing a commerciai 
high school has been defeated. Last spring, when the start- 
ing of sucha school was proposed, the board of education favored 
the project. The idea was to have the school started in the 
old high school building. The proposition was opposed by 
some alumni of the central high school, and by the United 
Labor League. The opposition of the alumni was based on 
the ground that the school would divert pupils from the cen- 
tral high school. The alumni favored having a commercial 
department in the present high school organization, with the 
modern languages and commercial practices taught. 


Pullman Manual Training School, 


The munificient bequest contained in the will of the late George 
M. Pullman for the founding and maintaining of a free school of 
manual training for the children of residents of Pullman or per- 
sons employed there entitles the donor to a place in the gratitude 
of the people of Chicago. beside those occupied by two other liberal 
and public-spirited citizens—W. L. Newberry and John Crerar. 
The division of the gift—$200.000 for the erection of buildings and 
$1,000,000 for permanent endowment—seems well adapted to se- 
cure the largest benefits to the greatest number with the least 
expenditure. While he has made provision for an institution 
which will stand for all time as his most enduring monument, it 
will not be a mere pile of brick and stone, but a force in the édu- 
cation of future generations of young men for lives of honor and 
usefulness that will keep alive the memory of its founder and 
their benefactor. 
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Dr. J. M. Harper, Minister of Education, Quebec, Canada. 


Educational Changes in Quebec, 


Quebec, Canada.—The new education bill involves several 
changes in the school system. The first consists in the substitu- 
tion of a mini-ter of public instruction tor a superintendent. All 
appeals arising under the law of public instruction which are now 
reterred to the superintendent of public instruction will be tried 
by the circuit or magistrate court of the district. Formerly school 
inspectors were named by the government-on recommendation 
of the council of public instruction. By the new law the govern- 
ment will choose the inspectors without such recommendation. 
Among the books approved by the committee of public instruc- 
tion the minister shall choose those to be used in the Province, 
so that parents will be relieved of large expense in the uniformity 
of the text-books. Drawing will be made a required subject and 
the teaching of agriculture will be obligatory in all the country 
schools. 





Items ot Live Interest. 


Boston, Mass.—Candidates for grammar school certificates, 
classes A and B, and for kindergarten wood-working, cooking and 
sewing certificates will be examined January 28 and 29, in the 
normal school buildng, corner of Dartmouth and Appleton 
streets. The circular of information concerning the subjects and 
requirements for the examination can be obtained by sending to 
Thornton Appollonio, secretary of the school committee. An ex- 
amination ol candies for high school certificates, classes A 
and B, and for certificates to teach drawing, penmanship and 
phonography will be held April 29 and 30. 


Iron Mountain, Mich.—The board of education has passed 
a resolution to request the teachers not to attend dances and 
other social entertainments held upon evenings preceding 
school days. It is believed that many of the teachers are giv- 
ing so much attention to affairs of society that they do not do 
justice to their work. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The teachers of the city have determined 
to start a retirement or pension fund. For this purpose, they 
have set apart one per cent. of their salaries, making an an- 
nual sum of $2,800. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of Girard College was celebrated Jan. 3. The principal ad- 
dress was given by Speaker Thomas B. Reed. There are at 
present in the college 1.536 pupils. The value of the Girard 


estate is estimated at $26,000,000. 


Boston, Mass.—At a meeting of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, it was decided that the meeting 
of next summer shall be held at North Conway. The time will 
be from July 5-8. 


Boston. Mass.—The educational department of the Twentieth 
Century Club has formed aplan for the co-operation of the uni- 
versities and colleges of Boston and vicinity in providing for 
courses of lectures. These lectures are to be specially for teach- 
ers, but others will be admitted. The scheme has received the 
indorsement of Pres. Eliot and other college presidents in the 
neighborhood of Bos:on. 

Should the first course be well attended, plans will be laid for 
a course of lectures covering not less than five'years, in history, lit- 
erature, economics, science and art. The first course for this 
season will be given by Prof. Royce, of Harvard, on “ The Social 
Factors in the Development of Individual Minds.” By the 
courtesy of Boston university these lectures will be given in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, beginning January 15. 
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Character Building in Publie Senools. 


Chicopee, Mass.—‘ Character Building in the Public Schools ” 
was recently discussed in an address given by our superintendent 
ot schools, Clarence A. Brodeur. The public schools, said Mr. 
Brodeur, are builders of the highest form of character through 
the discipline. ‘here has been a great change in the conception 
of proper school management. There was a time when no one 
could be a successful teacher who was not physicaliy stronger 
than any of his pupils. ‘The thing above all others to be secured 
was obedience. 

This idea is no longer recognized as valid. The school of to- 
day seeks to train the power of choice between right and wrong, 
so that in later life the citizen may weigh carefully the good and 
the bad in every question. This training and the sharing of the 
responsibility for the good order of a school-room are powerful 
agencies in the development of the young. 

The public schools train the character by working in harmony 
with the intellectual development of the child. There is nothing 
so detrimental to the welfare of a community or so dangerous to 
the healthful life of a people as the presence of discontented cit- 
izens' The schools may make many such citizens, if they are 
not careful to work in harmony with the great laws of mental 
growth. 

The schools train the character by cultivating so far as possible 
the religious conception of the child cssesdion to nature. There 
is no real education without morality ; there can be no morality 
which is zo¢ founded on the religious nature. 

There is no more effectual trainer of character than the teacher ; 
consecrated to the highest good of her pupils, her influence is 
incalculable. There are more in the schools to-day than ever be- 
fore, but the schools of every age have had them. To make a 
life happy, where it might be unhappy; to make a boy useful, 
who might otherwise run the streets; this is true character build- 
ing and there is no higher mission on earth. 


Joseph Marion Tanner. 


Mr. Tanner, the new president of the Utah State Agricul- 
tural college, is a native of Utah, born in the early days of 
its settlement, in 1837. At the age of fourteen he assumed 
responsibility for his own livelihood and education. Three 
years were spent in an apprenticeship in a woolen mill; then 
he studied civil and practical engineering in the Brigham 
Young academy, and in the service of the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad. 

















Dr, J. M. Tanner, Pres, State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 


Mr. Tanner was for three years professor of mathematics in 
Brigham Young academy, and after a few years spent in for- 
eign travel, he returned, to accept the principalship of that in- 
situation. During the three years he stood at its head it 
made unprecedented progress. 

While abroad, Mr. Tanner had become intensely interested 
in polytechnic training, and he wished to educate young men 
who might form the faculty of an institution similar to those 
he had seen abroad. Accordingly, he selected a number of gift- 
ed young men and sent them to Harvard, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the New England Conservatory 
of Music, where they took courses in civil, electrical, and min- 
ing engineering; chemistry, geology, architecture, history, 
philosophy, law, medicine, and music. Mr. Tanner’s idea was 
to make each man a specialist. He himself went to Harvard 
to study law. After finishing the course, he began a practice 
in Salt Lake City. Last May he accepted the presidency of 
the State Agricultural college, at Logan. Mr. Tanner’s train- 
ing fits him particularly well for the position which he 
holds. 
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Greater New York News. 


July 14 Schedule in Force, ana must Remain Lxamination 
Pian and All, Untii Afver February 1, 


The special meeting of the board of education, called Jan 
3, to change the salary schedule of teachers in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, tound itself powerless to make any 
changes. The new charter provides that teachers’ salaries in 
force Jan. | must remain unchanged until after Feb. 1, when 
they may be changed by the borough boards. As the salary 
schedule adopted July 14 took effect Jan, 1, including the plan 
of examinations for increase of salary, that schedule must re- 
main the law, without amendment, until at least Feb. 1. 


Lectures Belore Lhe society of Pedugugy. 


Mr. Hugh P. O'Neil speaks every Wednesday, beginning 
Jan. 5, to Feb, 23, before the New York Society of Pedagogy 
on “Constructive Geometry.” Lectures are given in P. S$ 
No. 6, 85th street and Madison avenue. 


Primary Principals’ Meeting, 


The regular meeting of the Association of Primary Princi 

pals is scheduled for Jan. 10, in the City college. 
Schoolmasters’ Association, 

The Schoolmasters’ Association, of New York and vicinity, 
meets Saturday, Jan. 8, at 10:30, A. M., in Room 1 of the law 
school of the New York university, Washington Square. 
Charles B, Gilbert, supervisor of schools of New Jersey, will 
eg on “ The Transition from the Grammar School to the 
High School.” 

City Teachers’ Association, 


The regular meeting of delegates from the New York City 
Teachers’ Association will be held Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
11, in the City college, 23d street and L exington avenue, 


Male feachers to Meet Monday, 


The Male Assistant Teachers’ Association, of the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx will meet Monday afternoon, 
Jan. 10, at 4 o'clock, in the City college, 23d street and Lex 
ington avenue. All male teachers in the public schools are in 
vited to be present, as important matters relating to their in- 
terests will come before the meeting. 


Mayor Van Wyck is Not a Friend of the Sehool Board. 


President Hubbell and Commissioner Taft, of the board of 
education, called upon Mayor Van Wyck Tuesday morning, 
in accordance with an arrangement previously made with him, 
to learn the mayor's intentions with reference to removing the 
present board, their object being to prevent possible compli- 
cations in the management of the schools. 

According to the newspapers, the mayor received the com 
missioners in a very discourteous manner, refusing to answer 
their questions, and telling them to “keep to their branch of 
the government and he would keep to his.” The mayor is 
further reported as saying to the commissioners: 

“Tf I had the power, I would remove every one of you 
commissioners; especially those who appointed teachers from 
out of the state. do not know if I have the power; but if I 
have not, I sincerely regret it. I think the employment of 
teachers from outside states is an outrage, and I will prevent 
any more of it if I can.” 


Schoolmaster’s Club. 


The regular meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ Club 
will be held at the St. Denis, corner of Broadway and 11th 
street, Saturday, 8, dinner at 6 o'clock. Miss Lillie A. 
Williams, of the New Jersey state normal school, will speak 
on “Some Suggestions from the Study of Children.” Joseph 
Bernhardt will give reproductions on the phonograph, and 
Miss Virginia Jones will recite a scene from “ The Merchant 
of Venice.” 


Brooklyn Branch Principals’ Association, 


The Branch Principals’ Association, of Brooklyn, has re- 
cently been organized, with Alice A. Douglas, 194 Madison 
street, president; Ella Kelly, vice-president: Mary E. Sloan, 
treasurer, and Grace C. Strachan, 461 Classan avenue, secre- 
tary. The association has forty-seven members, and meets 
on the first Monday following the first Tuesday of each 
month. 

Schools in the Early Days. 


The Dutch schools of New York and New Jersey were, 
until the present century, controlled by the Reformed church. 
The schoolmasters were expected to teach the children the cat- 
echism two days in the week. Thus their duties were paro- 
chial. Roelandsen (1627) was the first of these schoo!masters. 
The salaries were raised. not in New York, but in Holland. 
The Massachusetts schools were, on the contrary, secular from 
the start. They were managed on this side of the Atlantic by the 
people—generally in town meeting—manv years before they 
were required to establish them by the Preamble of 1642, or 
the compulsory and universal law of 1647, “to teach all such 
children to write and read.” and in the larger towns, “so farre 
as they may be fited for ye university.” 
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New York City Libraries. 


Some idea of the great educational work being done in the 
last jew years by tree libraries may be gathered irom the cir 
culation in New York city. Lhe law provides that a city may 
grant assistance to libraries Owned and maintained by private 
individuals Or corporations tor the public benetit, provided 
they have a certihcate trom the regents ot the New York state 
university, showing what portion of their circulation is of such 
a character as to merit public subsidy. This total here given, 
theretore, does not represent all the books circulated, but only 
those that have been tormally approved by the regents of the 
university. ‘There are four other libraries that have not yet 
received their certificates, so that the total circulation would 
approximate 2,000,000 volumes a year: 


DOW. TOUR POS Sales uwapasws cwedwewwscivcevs $20,000 
AGIOE 60000060 en'e% oeve cawEChSeheweNSeueetWayeeucesss 415,000 
NR soc cobras s'euwas SASS nae Ceeeenees ede 1-4 95,000 
er ee LE catia afin oa ten 88,000 
Bs es Ge Fenech. de 04 s0Nin vie oe eerewswheWunieneaceee . .53,000 
7: Si CU akadveekss0e ssesubuuenetenn s+ . .50,000 
ee ee ee 40,000 
DEGGIE CEI 6 cows din cune wages eeWehibhbace sensi 39,000 
i a ee eee a ee ee 38,000 
PEED ssw aewmeiraweweeneee wie Geen eeanis-chah 0s ¢ sce 24,000 

1,662,000 


In recognition of the benefit to the city of this work, the 
board of estimate and apportionment has recommended the 
appropriation of the full amount allowed by law, 10 cents a 
voiume of the approved circulation, or a total of $166,200. 


the Late President Butler, of Union Theological Seminary. 

The death of President Charles Butler, of Union Theologi- 
cal seminary, in this city, Dec. 13, closed a long and honora- 
ble career. President Butler was also a life trustee of the New 


York university, and for many years its president. He died 
at the age of 96, at his home, 78 Park avenue. : 
Charles Butler was born at Kinderhook Landing, in this 


state, Feb. 15, 1802. He was the eighth child of Medad But- 
ler, who was a descendant of Jonathan Butler, an Irish gentle 
man who came to this country in 1724, and settled in Say- 
brook, Conn, Charles spent his boyhood on a farm. 

After being graduated from the academy at Greenville, this 
state, Charles Butler entered the law office of Martin Van 
Buren, and he lived a portion of the time while studying law 
with the family of the prospective president. 

Being of an ambitious and pushing nature, the successful 
voung lawyer, in 1833, went to Chicago, which was then a 
hamlet of less than 300 population, at the military post of Fort 
Dearborn. Mr. Butler became largely interested in real es- 
tate there. He invested largely in several of the great rail- 
road enterprises which were organized in the West; especially 
those having terminals in Chicago. 

All of this time Mr. Butler kept up his New York associa- 
tions. He was one of the few founders of the Union Theo- 
logical seminary, and for more than sixty years bore a sort of 
paternal relationship to that institution. In 1889 he endowed 
a chair of Biblical theology in that seminary in the sum of 
$100,000, in memory of Prof. Edward Robinson. Mr. Butler’s 
connection with New York university began in 1836, in which 
year he was elected a member of the council. Fora number of 
years he served as its president. In 1889 he added $10,000 to the 
endowment fund of the university as a memorial. partly in 
honor of his brother, Benjamin Franklin Butler, who founded 
the law school of the university,and partly in honor of his only 
son, Abraham Ogden Butler. who was graduated from there 
in 1853, and died in 1856. Among other institutions in the 
management of which he was active is the Westchester Tem- 
porary Home, at White Plains, N. Y., for the care of the des- 
titute children of the county. The degree of LL.D. was 
first conferred upon Mr. Butler by the Wabash college of In- 
diana, in 1853. The same degree was conferred upon him 
subsequently by New York university. 


New York Suburban Educational Council. 


About 100 superintendents, principals, and teachers from 
nearby places in New York and New Jersey attended the 
meeting of the New York Suburban Educational Council. at 
the University building, Washington Square, Saturday. The 
subject discussed was, “ How may we Best Meet the many 
Demands Made upon Our Schools?” The principal speakers 
were Dr. William L. Felter. of Brooklyn, and Dr. Archibald 
McLaughlin, of Jamaica. Dr. Felter described the plan of 
having each grade teacher in the upper grammar grades give 
her time largely to one subject now in force in his school; 
and Dr. McLaughlin discussed the broadening effect upon 
both teachers and pupils of the introduction of nature study, 
literature, and kindred subjects into the elmentary schools 
Much interest was manifested, and many suggestive facts 
brought out by questions. 

The council’s next meeting will be held Jan. 15, in the man- 
ager’s room of the American Book Company, University 
building. Washington Square. beginning at 11 A. M. Dr 
Archibald Mclaughlin wi'l lead a discussion on “The De- 
velopment of Proper Motives Through School Management.” 
All teachers in this vicinity are invited to attend. 
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Missouri Teachers Meet. 


efferson City, Mo.—The thirty-sixth annual session of th® 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association met here Dec. 28. Fully 
1200 teachers were in attendance. 

Prin. Logan, of Kansas City, read a paper on “ Arithmetic 
— which was discussed by Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, and others. 

Prin, W. J. S. Bryan, df the St. Louis high school, discussed 
the question whether the study of Greek should begin in the sec- 
ondary schools or colleges. e argued that it should begin, with 
Latin, when the child is old enough and far enough advanced to 
grasp it. 














John R. Kirk, State Superintendent of Missouri. 


Dr. A. W. Norton, of the Chair of Pedagogy of Warrensbur 
and Superintendent W. S. Dearmont, of Kirkwood, delivered ad- 
dresses on ‘‘ What Should be Expected of Our State Pedagogical 
Schools in View of the Existing Conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley.” They were in favor of better and more thorough ped- 
agogical schools, in order that more teachers should be better 
fitted for teaching. These papers were discussed by Prof. J, P. 
Blanton, of the Chair of Pedagogy of the State University, Miss 
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May H. Fee, of Cape Girardeau, Superintendents R. B. D. Si- 
monson, of Hannibal, D. A. McMillan, of Mexico, and G. V. 
Buchan, of Sedalia. 

Miss Mary S. McCulloch, of St. Louis described the equip- 
ment and work of an actual kindergarten in the St. Louis public 
schools. She not only showed what the kindergarten is and does, 
but discriminated between the work of the kindergartea and that 
of the first grade in school. 

Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, spoke on “The necessary 
all-sidedness of the elementary school course due to the nature 
and condition of the child as he comes from the homes and the 
kindergarten.” 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, discussed “‘ The be- 
ginning of specialization or election in the high school, because 
of recognition of adaptive talents in the high school student.” 

“ Specialization or election in the college, and the content of 
bachelor degrees,” was discussed by Dr. Black, president of the 
Missouri Valley college. 

Supt. Riggs, ot Cameron, read a paper on “ Make the Country 
District Larger.” He said the average country school district of 
the state tontains about seven and one-half miles. He advocated 
me 9 the districts larger and employing two teachers for each 
school. 

Dr. R. H. Jesse, president of the state university, gave a syn- 
opsis of the report of the Committee of Twelve of the National 

ducational Association. He commended the report strongly 
for the recommendations that agriculture, horticulture, dairy 
work, sewing and cooking be taught in the rural schools. 

Considerable time was given to industrial education. Prin. 
Gilbert Morrison, of the Kansas City Manual Training high 
school, described the specific work | purpose of that school, 
and outlined the course of study. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, principal of St. Louis Manual Training 
school, gave an address, in which he traced the history of man- 
ual training. He explained the different years of work in the St. 
Louis Manual Training school, 700 pupils have graduated from 
his school, and the records show that they have become good 
business men. Manual training, said Dr. Woodward, keeps the 
boys in school. It offers broad culture, and it is a moral force 
in the school, giving precision and accuracy to the student. 

A paper on sloyd work in the ward ochoats of Minneapolis, 
was read by wont goed E. Painter, in which he gave an ex- 
planation of the work and its purposes. 

Supt. J. W. Whiteford, of Moberly, spoke on the practical side 
of the question. He thought the way to get manual training into 
the schools was to discard some of the subjects now taught, and 
get better teachers. 

Among other papers read were “ Higher Education for the 
Blind,” by Miss [aaies E. Litzinger, of Windom ; “ Certification 
of Teachers,” by Prin. J. T. Ridgway, of Kansas x * Child 
Study from a Mother’s Point of View,” by Mrs. E. C. Sterling, 
of St. Louis: “ The Physio-Psychological Basis for Child Study,” 
by Dr. Homer T. Fuller, president of Drury college, Springfield. 
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Industrial Relief at Marsovan, 


leave the hundreds of widows and thousands of orphans still 
stranded on the shore. But as yet there are no manifestations of 
the coming of this refluent tide, and not alone widows and or- 
phans are helpless, but able-bodied men as well. During the 
summer many of these have managed to get work enough in the 
fields and gardens, and by finding a few odd jobs, to live, but 
barely to live, not to lay up anything. During the last two win- 
ters, many families, formerly well-to-do, have lived by selling off 
the few things they had managed to save from the general wreck, 
but this process has reached its final limit in very many houses, 
and there is absolutely nothing more to sell. The existing food 
supply is also getting perilously low. Our population looks with 
dread to the approaching winter, and our committee prophesy a 
harder season than the two preceding. 

“It is a most touching sight to see the crowd who come at the 
appointed time for their bread. Many of them are little children 
from 5 to 12 years of age, entire orphans, ragged and sad looking, 
with a sprinkling of lame, sick, and aged women, all clad in the 
scantiest rags, which are already becoming quite insufficient to 
protect them from the cold. Many of them have no place to stay, 
save deserted, half-burned buildings, which will shortly become 
quite untenable. 

“It is perfectly evident that those who have been cared for 
during the summer must be supported during the winter, or perish 
from cold and hunger. The needs for clothing can be supplied 
from the material on hand in the industrial department, but if this 
material is thus used instead of being sold, new means will be 
needed to keep that department running.” 


A PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL RELIEF. 


The plan of the Armenian Relief Committee, besides its care 
and education of orphans, includes general industrial relief for 
the Armenian people. The committee says: 

“ This is directed to re-establishing native industries, which had 
been practically annihilated. For instance, in several cities de. 
voted to weaving cloth, not only were the people plundered of 
everything, but their hand-looms were destroyed and the men 
who worked them were killed. In such cases relief funds have 
supplied new looms and thread, new hands have been taught to 
weave, and thus the industrial life of a whole city has been saved 
from extinction. Such work is conducted along the strictest 
principles of scientific charity. No money is paid out except for 
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By permission ¢f Zhe Congrepationalist, 
work done, and thus all danger of pauperizing the people is 
avoided. This form of relief has been very successfully carried 
on in Van, Harpoot, Malatia, Diarbekir, Oorfa, and Marsovan. 
The photograph from Marsovan, wnich is here shown, illustrates 
the various departments of this work and is typical of similar 
work in many places. The one on the left of Rev. George E. 
White, the missionary in charge, who stands with his hat in his 
hand, is the general manager. Near the window a man brings 
the warp, goo feet long, for some one to take home. In front a 
Jad is putting the ends of the threads of another warp into the 
reeds or combs. On the right of the dooris a pile of the gingham 
and towels they have made. About 100 families are thus furnished 
work and support themselves. They weave the gingham in their 
own homes. Five thousand dollars have been received for ging- 
ham sold, 125,000 yards woven. It finds ready sales, the Moslems 
saying: ‘This American gingham is as good as gold. There is 
no shoddy in it.’” 

Artistic needlework is also being cultivated. 

“In Aintab, Oorfa, Marash, and Constantinople, hundreds of 
widows and other dependent women are being employed in fine, 
artistic embroidery, all done with the needle, and in lace work. 
Armenian women inherit marked taste and skill in needlework. 
It is an occupation that cultivates cleanliness and refinement, 
and is carried on athome. Ten cents a day is considered good 
wages. There is a ready sale for the work in Europe, England, 
and America, although very little has yet been seen here. The 
great obstacle is lack of capital. A few thousand dollars placed 
in the hands of the missionary ladies who have started this work 
would enable them to put it on such a basis that it would become 
a great permanent industry of incalculable blessing to the intelli- 
gent, active women of Armenia, who now are shut off entirely 
from any means of earning a livelihood.” 

The region occupied by the Armenians, where the Turkish 
massacres have occurred is about 500 miles long and 300 wide, 
and it is estimated that about 175,000 persons have been massacred 
there in the last 75 years. 

All money and pledges in aid of the suffering people should be 
sent to Brown, Brothers & Co., 59 Wall street, New York. 





Nervous people find relief by enriching their blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is the one true blood purifier and 
nerve tonic. 
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Relief Work in Armenia. 


The National Armenian Relief Committee calls upon Christians 
everywhere to help save the widows and orphans of the 85,000 
Armenian Christians who have been lately massacred by the in- 
human Turks. The committee believes that with prompt aid at 
least 50,000 little children made orphans by the Turkish butchers 
can be rescued from perishing or from lives of degradation. 

The plan is to gather the little ones into orphanages which 
have been opened under the care of American missionaries in the 
principal centers of the devastated districts. Here the children 
will be safe from further molestation, and here they will be taught 
both books and useful trades. It is expected that the brightest 
of them, thus rescued, will become the future leaders of their 
people, and take the places of the educational and religious teach- 
ers who have fallen. 

In a letter sent out by the committee, whose secretary is 
Frederick D. Greene, of Andover, Mass., the statement is made 
that $25 will provide food, clothing, home, and instruction for one 
orphan a whole year. During the past year the National Armen. 
ian Relief Committee, of which Hon, David J. Brewer, justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, is president, has sent to Ar- 
menia $36,500 for orphan work alone, besides $180,000 for general 
and industrial relief. The orphan funds have enabled the mis- 
sionaries to select from the vast numbers of destitute children 
around them, two thousand of the most promising, and receive 
them into orphanages. The letter continues: 


** Aram,” e 


“ We are glad to report, that in response to our appeals for the 
jast six months, enough money has been contributed to carry 
about half of these orphans through a second year. But what is 
to become of the remaining one thousand little ones, who are now 
like shorn lambs? Will God permit them to be turned out again 
at the close of one year into the darkness and storm which shows 
no sign of being tempered? Will He not rather melt the hearts 
of His children in this favored land of ours, so that their gener- 
ous love will speedily provide the means to keep them another 
year? To insure this, $25,000 is needed. 

“ The money need not all be paid at once, but it is very desir- 
able that pledges should be received as soon as possible, in order 
that the anxiety of the missionaries be removed and the necessary 
plans for the future made. To individuals, societies, or Sunday- 
schools who give $25 or more, the name and history of the child 
provided for will be sent, if so desired.” 


A TOUCHING APPEAL. 


Here is a letter written by 300 of these Armenian orphan 
children, who have been gathered into the orphanage at Van, 
Turkey, about eighty miles south of Mt. Ararat. It is addressed 
to the American missionaries in charge of the orphanage. It was 
written July 14, 1894, on the anniversary of one of the Turkish 
massacres: 

“ Dear Fathers:—Behold! it is the anniversary of last year’s 
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terrible massacre, in which our tender hearts were bruised and 
broken ; in which, alas! bebolding the sad death of our blood- 
stained fathers, we became orphans ; in which, with our own eyes, 
we saw the death of loving mothers and sisters, the bloody corpses 
of our brothers, the burning and turning to ashes of our houses, 
the robbing of our possessions—in short, saw many afflictions and 
sorrows, and were left forlorn and detenceless. Thenceforth 
neither house nor covering, church nor school, remained to us. 
We became wanderers like birds despoiled of their nests, and 
wanted a morsel of bread, and a garment for covering. 

“ Previously, many of us enjoyed abundant blessings in our 
paternal homes, which we shared with others, assisting the needy ; 
but now we have become needy and beggars, though we esteemed 
death preferable to beggary. Our one comfort was our holy 
Christian religion and our church; but these they despised and 
destroyed. Alas! there were those who lost the light of the 
faith, and lost their souls, i.e., became perverts to Islam. We 
refrain from recounting and describing here all the misfortunes 
we have seen, lest we pain your hearts; so we account these a 
Divine admonition, deserved by our fathers and ourselves, and 
close the past. 

“But the all-merciful God who takes pity on us all, did not 
leave us entirely forlorn and orphaned. He-.on the one hand 
moved the pitying hearts ot the benevolent, and on the other 
moved your hearts. It was you, O fathers, who, witnessing our 
woes, sought for us pity and assistance from those distant bene- 
factors who, extending to us their hands full of pity, comforted 





A Class of Young Tailors. 


us. Yes, it is those blessed benefactors who, by their abundant 
gifts, gathering us under your fatherly wings, and collecting us in 
this orphanage, care for us. Nor do you deem it sufficient to feed 
and clothe us, and grant us other bodily comforts, but you also 
try to have us learn God’s holy Word and commands, that we 
may become good men; .nor this alone, but, teaching us several 
useful trades, you insure our future. Thus you have made us to 
forget our past troubles, and even that we are orphans. 

‘‘And now, honorable fathers, we entreat that you accept the 
appreciative gratitude of us all, and send it, with our salutations, 
on paper wings, across the mountains, and beyond the seas, to 
our many friends, so that it may reach the distant ones in the 
United States, and Great Britain, and Germany, and even in the 
far-away land of the Zulus.” 

This is but one of many similarly touching appeals. 


HOMELESS, BUT NOT WITHOUT HOPE. 


G. C. Raynolds, M. D., one of the missionaries at Van reports, 
Oct. 12: 

** We are thankful that nonew massacre, or general disturbance 
has occurred, but on the other hand we can not report any sub- 
stantial improvement in the conditions here prevailing. The 
‘hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,’ is the only cheer 
that comes to the weary, waiting, perishing souls about us. Even 
a current of reviving business for the community at large would 
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Books. 





In the preparation of their “ Higher Arithmetic,” Prof. 
Webster Woodruff Beman and David Eugene Smith have en- 
deavored to meet the needs of the schools of to-day. It is in- 
tended for those who are taking up the subject a second time 
with the desire to review and extend the knowleage previously 
acquired. The applied problems refer to the ordinary com- 
mercial life of to-day, or they deal with elementary questions 
arising in the laboratory, or they are inserted for general in- 
formation, All terms are not defined, but a table of defini- 
tions that has been inserted will be found useful. The merit 
of the book consists in what it omits, as well as in what it 
contains. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“Polyhymnia” was prepared by John W. Tufts, in answer 
to numerous requests from teachers, educators, and directors, 
who have felt the need of a choice collection of part songs 
pn ge adapted to male voices, for boys’ grammar and high 
schools, male quartets, glee clubs, etc. It contains an unus- 
ually large number of the finest representative selections from 
the works of famous composers, and thus forms an introduc- 
tion to the best musical literature of the world. The com- 
piler’s mastery of the subject in general, his rare talent as a 
composer, his long experience as a teacher, and his cultivated 
taste enabled him to produce the ideal book in this field. He 
has made his selections for “ Polyhymnia” with great care, 
seeking to present only the pure and true in sentiment, and the 
elevating in thought. The collection is unusually rich in musi- 
cal gems, and the careful adaptation of these to the range of 
male voices in three and four-part songs supplies a line of 
music that is in great demand for boys’ grammar and high 
schools, and for general use. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton. Quarto, 242 pages. Introductory price, $1.12.) 


It is safe to say that one who learns to punctuate mechani- 
cally will never punctuate correctly. A clear reason should be 
given for every mark that is used. It is for this reason that 
the volume, “ Why We Punctuate: or, Reason vs, Rule in the 
Use of Marks,” is so useful to writers, proofreaders, and print- 
ers. The author takes up one punctuation mark after another 
and explains, with the use of numerous examples, when and 
where they are to be used. He does not profess to give any- 
thing new, but a thorough exposition of what he has learned 
during his experience as a journalist. This handbook will 
be found useful by all who desire to excel in punctuation. 
(The Lancet Publishing Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis. $1.00.) 


A series of pocket literal translations of the classics, of 
small and convenient size, is being issued, of which we have 
received one—the “ First Nine Books of the Iliad of Homer.” 
The translator is Theodore Alois Buckley, B.A., and the in- 
troduction was furnished by Edward Brooks, Jr. It will help 
readers of the Greek out of their difficulties, and, besides, en- 
able those who cannot study that language to enjoy this great 
classic. (David McKay, Philadelphia. Cloth, fifty cents.) 


The Three Years’ Course of Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, of the 
Stevens institute, has been designed to prepare students for the 
colleges and higher institutions; it accords with the uniform 
requirements for the admission of students to these institu- 
tions. The first two years cover elementary French, and the 
entire three years, advanced French. The author has not con- 
fined himself to any one method, but has embodied in the 
course all the methods of presentation which he has found in 
his long experience, to give practical results. The book for 
the “ First Year” contains what teachers have heretofore been 
obliged to piece out for themselves from a number of unre- 
lated text-books, such as grammars, readers, verb drills, prose 
composition, conversations, etc. It contains one hundred and 
fifty progressive lessons and reviews, by which the learner’s 
knowlege of French is carefully built up. Selections of prose 
and verse for translation are also given. (Macmillan Co., 


New York. 65 cents.) 


A second edition of “Elementary Zoology and Laboratory 
Guide,” by Chapin and Rettger, follows closely upon the first 
to introduce some changes. Some new matter has been added, 
and extra words put in the glossary. The work is adapted to 
the wants of secondary schools, and includes both laboratory 
directions and text. It will serve for two terms, or certain por- 
tions can be selected if a single term is the limit. (G. P. 
Engelhard & Co., Chicago.) 


The shortest and easiest book of Czsar’s “Gallic War” has 
been edited for the use of beginners, by William C. Collar, 
headmaster of the Roxbury Latin school. As the editor be- 
lieves that syntactical construction should fall largely upon ex- 
ercises in writing Latin, he has inserted in the notes compar- 
atively few grammatical references. But a special effort has 
been made, both through a great number of comparisons in 
the notes, and by the Latin synonyms at the front of the text 
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pages, to make the learner familiar with Cesar’s diction. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The extensive studies of Prof. John McMaster in the field 
of American history have eminently qualified him for writing 
a history for the young. Neither teachers nor the public will 
therefore be disappointed in his “School History of the United 
States,” which combines a masterly marshaling of facts, a con- 
ciseness and lucidity of style, and a force and insight that will 
make it popular wherever it is read and studied. 1n this work 
he gives a vivid account of our country’s history, of the ori- 
gin, nature, and significance of its institutions, and of the 
proper sequence and importance of each essential incident and 
feature, from its beginning down to the present year. He 
has made prominent the great events, and omitted the details. 
In treating of the discoveries, attention is concentrated on 
those made within the limits of the present United States. 
Government under the constitution is treated fully, and the 
social, industrial, and economic development of the country 
is traced. The causes that led to the Westward movement of 
population, to the rise of manufactures, to the demand for in- 
ternal improvements are fully stated. The home life of the 
people is described, as well as their social and intellectual pro- 
gress, and their civil and political history. The writer details 
the causes of the civil war, traces clearly each campaign, and 
gives a full account of reconstruction. The maps showing 
early voyages, the territorial growth of the United States, and 
the military campaigns are an important feature. The illus- 
trations are reproduced from original drawings or material 
contemporaneous with the events described. (American Book 
Co., New York. $1.00.) 


“ A Handbook of the Training of the Child-Voice in Sing- 
ing,” by Francis E. Howard, includes exercises for daily vocal 
drill. it is written for the use of teachers in public and pri- 
vate schools and choirs, and supplements Mr. Howard’s pre- 
vious work on “The Child-Voice in Singing.” (Novello, 
Ewer & Co., New York. Price, thirty-five cents.) 


One of the best-known text-books in schools and colleges 
is “A Manual of Composition and ‘Rhetoric,’ by John S. 
Hart, LL.D., a thorough revision of which has been made by 
James Morgan Hart, professor of English philology and rhet- 
oric in Cornell university. Itis written for learners, rather than 
forthelearned; it presents admitted truths in a form easily appre- 
hended. The book is not encumbered by abstruse and un- 
solved questions. The text has been carefully broken up into 
portions, for use in the school-room; nevertheless, the matter 
is closely connected, and orderly. Only slight changes have 
been made in the part on style in this edition. The chapters 
on meter and poetry have been re-written. Part II., on in- 
vention, is wholly the work of the present editor. The spe- 
cial attention of teachers is called to the chapters on para- 
graphing and composition writing; the latter, in particular, 
has been reduced to its elements. (Eldredge & Brother, 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) 


Fifteen of the United States have united in a desire to have 
Lincoln’s birthday set apart for a national holiday. New York 
began last year to commemorate the day publicly, and the 
schools are devoting each year more attention to the life of 
Lincoln. With this increasing interest, there is not a corres- 
ponding quantity of material to assist teachers in preparing 
birthday exercises. ‘‘ The Words of Lincoln,” by Capt. O. R. 
Oldroyd, will prove a great help in providing several hundred 
opinions of his life and character by eminent persons in this 
and other countries. The illustrations number twelve, and in- 
clude four portraits of Lincoln, pictures of his home, the capi- 
tol at Washington, and house where he died, and his monu- 
ment at Springfield. In connection with the history of the 
civil war, the volume will be of use for supplementary reading. 
(Lincoln’s Memorial Association, New York city. Price, 
$1.50.) 

A useful handbook for every letter writer, business or pri- 
vate, to refer to is “ Practical Letter Writing,” by H. T. 
Loomis. It contains complete information regarding the 
construction, forms, punctuation, and uses of the different 
kinds of letters; also the correct forms and uses of notes and 
cards, with exercises for practice. Its design is t6 aid teach- 
ers in giving instruction in letter writing: but as an aid to 
home students it will prove as helpful. (The Practical Text- 
Book Co., Cleveland, O. Price, $1.00.) 


We are beginning to realize, by reason of the psychological 
studies of recent years, the great part that subconsciousness 
lays in our lives. One of the students in this field, Louis 

aldstein, M.D., has given the result of investigations in a 
book called “The Subconscious Self and Its Relation to Edu- 
cation and Health.” He gives the effect of subconsciousness 
in the case of attention, moods, and genius; accounts for re- 
ligious and race prejudice, early impressions, etc., and throws 
light on hypnotism. insanity, and other forms of mental mani- 
festation. The author relates some curious cases that have 
come under his observation, that he attributes to subcon- 
pen] mental action. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1.25. 
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Building Notes, 


(Continued from last week.) 
NEW JERSEY. 

Freehold, N. J., is preparing plans for pri- 
vate school to be burlt for the Misses 
Chamberlain and Calhoun, of Redbank. 
To be 40x 45 feet, and 21-2 stories, built of 
frame, with shingle roof. steam heat and 
electric light ; cost about $7,500. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo will build lavatory at school No. 
16, Delaware avenue near Bryant street. 
Write Mark S. Hubbell, county clerk. 

Mt. Vernon.—Bids will be received for 








8. Write T. E. Skinner, chairman. 

New York City will build public school | 
at 144th street and Mott avenue. Write Ed- | 
ward H. Peaslee, chairman.—Will build | 
new school on 119th and 12oth streets, be- | 
tween Second and Third avenues. Write | 
Edward H. Peaslee. Will erect a new 
school; cost $170,000. C. B. J. Snyder, 
architect.—Friedlander & Dillon, 24 West 
Twenty-second street, have prepared plans 
for a trade school for the Baron de| 
Hirsh fund, 45 Broadway; cost $80,000. | 
—Will erect a new school; cost $199,-| 
ooo. Write board of estimate —Board 
of estimate gave $359,744 for new school 
site.—A new schoo! ait be erected at Rich- | 
mond Hills, L. I. Cost $75,000.—Flemer & | 
Koehler architects, will erect a new school- 
house ; cost $750,000.—Bids will be received 
for a new public school on East 183d street, | 
between Beaumont and Cambreling aven- 
ues. Write E. H. Peaslee. P. J. Walsh, | 
503 Fifth avenue, general contractor for the 
$350,000 public school to be built on 119th | 
street near Third avenue. Write C. B. J. 
Snyder, 685 Broadway. 





New 











The tender skin of ine 
fants and children 


NM | 
SOAP | rvitnonytie 
purest of Soaps. 
» 4 99 fF per cent Pure 
Whitestone (L. I.) will build school-house | 


l 
and enlarge the old school-house ; cost $60,- 
ooo. Write school board. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fayetteville will build school. 
































Literary Notes. 


In the midst of all the senseless things 

| said on the money question, and all the 

.. | abuse heaped upon those taking the 

{ Write | different sides on each other, it is re- 
Robt. Strange. - ogee to find a Book that Gocmess 
the subject with moderation; that crit- 

NORTH DAKOTA. icises both sides with impartiality. The 

Grand Forks.—Arch. J. W. Ross has| author of this book, James A. B. Dil- 
made plans for school house for school for| worth, gives it the significant title of 
district No. 25, Grand Forks Co. | “ Free Reabier: A National Right.” 
Hankinson will erect two school houses| He is not a free-silverite; while doing 
in the town of Elms, Write John Ellis,| full justice to Mr. Bryan, he says that 
Hankinson. |“the power of eloquence has Pe wand 
| never been used with greater disadvan- 

OHIO. tage to the people of the United States 

Akron will build annex to the Kent) than during the last presidential cam- 
school building. Write Chas. Henry &| paign.” He also criticises Mr. McKin- 
Son, arch, | ley’s rather vague utterance, that the dol- 
Ashtabula will build high school building, | !at of the United States should be at all 
Cost $40,000. Write School board. times “as sound as the government, and 
e€ gov- 


Cincinnati—Arch. H. E. Siter, 3d and | 8 untarnished as its honor.” 


ochelle.—Gramrar school to be| Walnut sts,, has prepared plans for Sun- | ¢rment has not always been sound; espe- 
built; cost_ $50,000. Write George H.| day school and kindergarten at Glendale, | ‘i@lly during the civil war; nor its honor 
Pierce, 114 Fifth avenue, New York City. | Ohio, | unsullied. At that time money was was 
—Also another on Huguenot street; cost! “ Coalton will erect school house in Coal| hardly needed, and the national banking 
$36,000. Write Arch. Pierce. ‘twp. Write W. A. Stephenson, clk. | system was created, giving an undue ad- 
Rome.—A new high school will be erected | Pemberville will build an addition to its | Vantage to the money-lenders, and legal 
in the Union free school district; cost $65,-| school house. Write J. L. Sloyman, sec’y. | tender notes were issued, which the peo- 
coo. At the election on the 3oth, $65,000} Richmond will build new school house | ple were forced to take at their face value, 
in sub-district No.5. Write Jas. R. Bailey. | 


was issued tor erection of a new academy | 
building. | Toledo.—Board of education will receive | 








& 
Roslyn (L. I.).—Prepared plans for | sealed bids for all materials for the erection | 
school for the board of education, Roslyn; | of the addition to the Franklin school, lo-| 
cost $15,000. Write L. C. Birdsall, 94| cated on Elm St., between 3d and 4th Sts. | 
Liberty street, New York City. Write Mills & Wachter, archs., Gardner | 


Watervliet will erect a new school-house ; 
Edward Ogden & Son, architects. Cost 
$35,000. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 





care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


‘bldg. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Guthrie will erect a new normal school. 
Waite Architect Joseph Forecast. 


WISCONSIN. 


Merrill.—Arch. Philip Dean, Appleton 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| will build parochial school. Cost $10,000 


—will erect a new parochial school. Cost} 


| $10,000. Architect J. W. Gaddis. 
| Milwaukee.—A convent will be erected 
|for the sisters of Notre Dame at Elm 
Grove. Cost $100,000. Write Arch. E.R. 
| Liebert.—will erect a new high school 
building. Cost $90,000. Archs. H. C. 
| Shock & Co.—willerect a new school; cost 
| $55,000.—Same architect will build a med- 
jical college; cost $40,000.—will build an 
| addition to the Fifteenth District school; 
cost $25,000. Write Board of Public 
Works. 

Oakcreek will erect a new school house; 
cost $2,000. Archs. Van Ryn & de Gelleke. 

Racine will erect three new schools; cost 


50,000. 
River Falls —The state normal school 
here was destroyed by fire. Loss $75,000; 
insurance $55,000. 
Whausa will erect a new high school. 
Write Board of Education-. 
During the Teething Period. 
“Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used fo: 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
‘or their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, witb 
PERFECT SUCCESS. it SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
RHA Sel tet is the 47 remedy for “> 
. Sold gists e +) e 
world, Be sure oy leak ior “ Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other Twentv-five 
cents a bottle. 

















in Children 


| can be overcome in almost all cases 
by the use of Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod-Liver Oil and the H hos- 
phites of Lime and Soda. While 
it is a scientific fact that cod-liver 
oil is the most digestible oil in ex- 
istence, in 


_  $COTT’sS 
EMULSION 


lit is not only table, but it is 
‘already digested and made ready 
for immediate absorption by the 
‘system. It is also combined with 
| the hypophosphites, which 
supply a food not only for 
the tissues of the body, but 
| for the bones and nerves, 
and will build up the child 
_— its = food 

not su proper 

ourishment. 





n 
Be sure get SCOTT’S Emulsion. See that the 
man and are on the wrapper. 


All druggists ; 50c. and $1.00, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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; . EE: notwithstanding the fact that their real 
value was regulated by the extent of the 
faith, varying from time to time, of these 
same money-lenders in the stability of | 














the government. The author, 


calls the legal-tender 
You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is formed by what he does. So 
in selecting a musical Instrument—study 
its ¥eputation. That represents what it 
does. Look into the merits of the 


ates to get money at a time when the 
preciation of the currency caused hard- 
ship to many people 


rant or it tells what it does. In choosing 
a“ Bay State’ you purchase known worth. currency for local use he believes would 


Twenty-seven awards, Only winners of | remedy the difficulty. It might if it did 
American gold medals. not lead to “ wild-cat” banking, such as 
¥ our fathers were afflicted with in the 
| and “fifties.” Mr. Dilworth 





Send tor Catalogue and Prices. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & co., 
asa aman 


“ forties ” 


agreement. 
tention, 
but because the author shows an unus- 
ual grasp of the subject. (Continental 
Publishing Co., 25 Park Place, New 
York and London. $1.00.) 


Prof. Edmund J. James, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is the author of a book en- 


ERE: 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 











cial Sciences in Modern Education, and 
Their Bearing on the Training for Citizen-- 
ship in a Free State.” It is one of the 
PRESIDENT | most important of recent contributions to 
| pedagogic al literature. It is published by 
| the American Ac ademy of Social and Pol- 
litical Science, Philadelphia. 


Ricuarp A, McCurpy, : : 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





vie, Largest Life Insurance Company in the| 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000, 


A character sketch of Mark Twain; by 
Robert Barr, is an attractive announcement 
made for the January number of “ Mc- 
For further information apply to the nearest agent Clure’s Magazine.” Mr. Barr is a man 
@F to the Head office of the Company, | who himself possesses the secret of devis- 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. | ins humorous and grotesque tales, and as 

|he has been the close personal friend of 
| Mark Twain for a long time, he is sure to 


T O + O U R I S t S| | give us an interesting study of him. 


Special arrangements have been made by Interesting Notes. 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient trans 
for guests to and from the different 
steamers at reasonable prices, 





The Ruins in Wales. 


| 
| 
| All along the fields of Wales stand ruins 
and castles crumbling to decay. Owls hoot 
| and ivy clambers in th 
i ~ rugged “ - they have 7s 
throughout many a hundred years. O 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, | towns sleep at the foot of old hills, and the 
Broadway and.11th St., NEW YORK. | footsteps of strangers walking through 
quaint, irregular streets call ancient dames 
to ancient doors to peer curiously forth 
\upon the passer-by. The country abounds 
|in charming subjects for the  artist—the 
castle standing in the marshes, the ale- 
| houses and taverns, old-fashioned charac- 
ters smoking long pipes, shepherds with 


rtation 
uropean | 
















At ghe End of Your Journey you wi!) find 
@ great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth obey, 41et and 424d Sis., 
nd Central 


» New York. | their sheep dimly seen in the mountain 
warden theatres my . a " 
Pe he ph sn ft here... | mist, Cae fishermen exercising their 


|patient craft, people in outlandish garb 
;crossing fords on their way to market, 
|small hamlets with their modest mills, 
| larger villages where the idlers gather on 
summer evenings at the crumbling stone 
bridges; here the memorial of some famous 
| battle-ground, or some abbey or monastery 
there 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special i h-century architecture; 
ands gotepeine branch of dentistry known | | of thirteent : 
as Crown and Bridge Work, th 


not only for its moderate tone, | 





however, | 
act a stroke of gen-| 
ius on the part of Chase and his associ- | 


government needed it, although the de- | 
The criticisms he | 


has to make of the national bank system | 
are, that it gives too much advantage to | 


Mandolins the bankers, and does not provide a 

” J | 

“Bay State pace sufficiently elastic currency ; that is, one | 
Flutes that contracts and expands with the 

Their superiority invites the closest needs of the business of the country. | 
scrutiny. eir reputation is their war- The permitting of local banks to issue 


believes in bimetallism by international | 
The book is worthy of at-| 


| 


titled “The Place of the Political and So} 


4 


e grass-grown cham- | 


Was Never Well 


But Hood's Sarsaparilia Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. I had female troubles anda 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 108 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.”” Mrs. Luna Far- 
NuM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills are tasteless, mild, effec. 








the residence of some wealthy squire, with 
reen acres and noble trees, and, above all, 
are, bleak hilltops add just the requisite 
touch of severity to the aspect, to say 
nothing of the grotesque legends insepara- 
ble from it all. Even the topography of 
the couutry is grotesque. It has ncn lbs 
been said that the founder of Welsh geo- 
popes names must have taken all the 
etters of the alphabet, drunk many tank- 
ards of curw da, then kneaded the letters 
In a very confused manner, and thus given 
them to the world. But even a Welsh 
baby can pronounce Cymreigyddion, and 
no one in the country thinks anything of 
Llangefelach. —Churchman.” 


1898 Calendars. 

A very handsome calendar for 1898, made 
to represent a Government mail pouch, has 
been issued by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. It is printed in a rich 
brown and gold on heavy enameled card, 
size 8x15 inches. The calendar will be 
sent free anywhere, on receipt of eight 
cents in postage to cover'cost of mailing, 
by applying to A J. Smith, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, O. 


An Indian Taboo. 


The Page for violating, even unwit- 
tingly, the taboo of a gens is a visitation of 
sores, livid spots, inflammation of the eyes, 
and even blindness. The /#-shtasunda, or 
Thunder gens, do not touch reptiles, toads 
or beetles. Some years ago the vegetable 
arden of the Omaha mission was visited 
y the potato bug. The good missionaries 
in charge engaged the children i in the work 
of extermination by offering a bounty of 
five cents a quart, solid measure, for de- 
funct bugs. As the extinction of the species 
became imminent, some of the young wits 
adulterated their bugs by the addition of 
spurious beetles. About this time one of 
the little girls became suddenly covered 
with sores. Her parents, hearing of it, 
came in consternation to the mission. She 
belonged to the Thunder gens, and the 
child’s bug income ceased at once. She 
had unwittingly been carrying on a traffic 
in her taboo.—* The Century.” 








e most 
edjestment | with perfect mechanical eustrestion to 
insure an artistic success and permanenc 

Having every ow for this class a work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs: 
class workmansh)p. EsTaBLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STRWART, 862 W. 28d St. H. ¥. ‘Sa aye No,a 


COoPvYR Gents 










Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W. Vandusen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 


estminscer 
in America 








SEIS ey Seer 1836 


Desecripties and prices on application 





ad ye ell neerbe marries 


Dont refuse all- 


ur Advice 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a 


‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes 
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MOTHER 
STRENGTH 


can only come from 
proper food 
carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength de- 
pends on mother 
Strength, PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic, is the ideal food for 
the woman who expects to become—or 
who is—a mother. 


by es 


The “BEST Tonic 


is the most nourishing, and the most 
easily digested of foods, and helps to di- 
gest other foods. In addition, it is a 
gentle, soothing tonic,calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and increases the 
flow and richness of the milk. 

Sold by All Druggists. 








Austria a Great Power No More, 

Should Austria Hungary be drawn into 
any war during the next few years it will 
cease—even if victorious, although that is 
scarcely possible—to be a “great power.” 
Not only will the mobilization, organiza- 
tion, armament, and commissariat prove | 
inefficient, and the navy of little value; the | 
first battle must obviously show the defects 
described in the beginning of this article. | 


“T do not understand’ makes the army | : 
worthless, and neither Germany, Russia, and Codeine Tablets bear the monogram 


a group photograph showing Sir Wilfrid 
and his colleagues and the Washington 
officials with whom they were in conference, 
because the event seems to us the one 
fraught with more historic importance for | 
Canada than any other of the year 1897. | 
The best interests of all parties concerned | 
require that strictly North American ques- | 
tions should be dealt with and settled by | 
North Americans in North America. So} 
long as we allow them to be settled in| 
London, it is not the Canadians alone who 
are in the position of mere colonials, but | 
the people of the United States are to} 
some extent in the position that they en-| 
deavored to alter in the time of George | 
Washington. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his | 
associates are ready to leave various ques- | 
tions, in which the United States and/| 
Canada have a common interest, to be| 
dealt with by a joint commission. It is to | 
be hoped that something of this kind may 
belong to the history of the year upon| 
which we are entering.—“ American Month- | 
ly Review of Reviews.” 





Laryngeal or Winter Coughs. 

Walter M. Fleming, A. M., M. D., Ex-| 
aminer in Lunacy, Superior Court, City of 
New York, in ‘giving bis experience in the 
treatment of the above and allied disturb- 
ances, submits the following: 

“In acute attacks of laryngeal or winter 
cough, tickling and irritation of larynx, 
faith in Antikamnia and Codeine Tablets 





will be well founded. If the irritation or 
| spasm prevails at night the patient should 
| take a five-grain tablet an hour before re- 
| tiring and repeat hourly until allayed. Place 





This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 





‘'WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 


| variably a sovereign remedy. 


|the tablet upon the tongue, and let it dis- 


variably = sovereign remedy. Should tme| SETS, TOILET SETS. 


Should the 
irritation prevail morning or mid day, the | 


orders. Now is your chance 


- 2 Mg |Same course of administration should be | ith d 
Enemy and ally alike will find that the | oh served until subdued. All Antikamnia | FREE with $5, $7 and $10 


England, nor France, not even Italy or 
ss would care tor such an unreliable | 
ally. k 

from its clay-legged pedestal of a first- 
class power into the impotency of a feder- 
alist conglomeration of antagonistic nations, 
does not require portrayal. 
gary must be ground up between the two 
mighty millstones—Germany and Russia. 
Sven The Future of Austria-Hungary, 
in “American Monthly Review of Re- 
views.” 


What Everybody Knows, 


Or ought to know, is that health and even 
life itself depends upon the condition of 
the blood. Foalinn as it does, all the 
organs of the body, it must be rich and 

ure in order to give proper nourishment. 
Fiood's Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure, 
rich and nourishing, and in this ‘way 
strengthens the nerves, creates an appetite, 


Looking to the northward, we must note 


ne fate of the empire, thrown down | Tr 


Austria-Hun- | 


to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents 
, per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 


ae » t le |stamps and we will send you a quarter 
rown’s Bronchial Troches” are un- | : : a ; 
equalled for clearing the voice. Public pound of the best ten imported-—any Kind 


epenkers and singers the world over use | You may select—“ The School Journal.” 
rhe 


A.K.C. None others are genuine.” 


The Genuine “ Brown's’ Bronchial 
oches’ are sold only in boxes. They | 
are wonderfully effective for Coughs an 
Throat Troubles. 


m. 


Send for New Premium and 
| Reduced Price List. 


Three-Day Tour to Washington. 
Few short journeys are more interesting 


or of greater benefit than a trip to Wash- | The Great American Tea Co. 


| ington, the Nation’s Capital, the scene of 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





|much of vital importance ; and these trips | 
have reached their most practical and at-| 
| tractive form in the three-day personally- 
| conducted tours of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
|road. Besides the advantages in rates | 
secured, the absolute freedom from care, 
and the general comfort and convenience 











ree 


ments, thus insuring an economy of time 


—- > oral py — je — afforded, an extended experience and fam- 
pneumonia and fevers, which are prevalent iliarity with the city enable the Tourist 2 
t the time. Agents of this company to visit the various = 
- points of interest with the least confusion 
Canada’s New Outlook, and delay and at the most opportune mo- MEyn > $1.02 POSTPAID 
ener I 


a year of exceptional importance and inter- 
est in the affairs of our Canadian neighbors. 
The Liberal administration of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has adopted a distinctively new 
theory of the position of Canada in the 
British empire and in the world. His 
assertion of nationality for his country 
goes further by a great deal in its ultimate 
moment than the theory of nationalism u 

on which the late ao ye na MacDonald 
was so long maintained in power. Sir 
Wilfrid’s visit to Washington, although in- 
formal in its nature, was in fact a matter of 
vastly deeper significance than his formal 
visit to England to participate in the cele- 
bration of the queen’s sixtieth year on the 
throne. Canada’s real interests are ob- 
viously bound up with those of the United 
States, her connection with England being 
relatively strong as a matter of tradition 


and of generous sentiment. We reproduce 
‘ 


F 
202 New York. 





not otherwise attainable. 
The next tour of the season leaves Thurs- 
day, joemey 13. The rate, $14.50 from 


N k, $11.50 f Philadelphia, d 
proportionate rates from other points in-| 2M¢€ Teachers’ Interstate 


cludes all necessary expenses during the Mutual Relief Association 


entire trip—transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, guides, &c. An experienced Cha-| Provides Death Benefits, Sick Benefits, and Accident 


: Benefits for Teachers only. Over $2,600 have been 

on 4 ae ay tonal the party for the paid to teachers for time lost through sickness. The 

enefit of the jady tourists. — cost is very low. Write for particulars to George A. 
Persons desiring to return via Gettysburg | Hoadley, Swarrumors, Pa., or Mrs. 


ine 

may do so by purchasing tickets at $2.00 Bentley, Box 57,ALLEGuENY, Pa., agent for Western 
extra, which include this privilege. An spans - pornennnene eee 

opportunity will also be afforded to visit 

t. Vernon and Arlington at a slight ad- 


ditional expense. ELECTRI eet, ee. 
For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- CAL _EsO., 88 Cortiandi 8.5. 


tion, apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
elphia. 
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ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Selections edited by Caroline L. Crew, Friends School, 
This is the thirty-fifth volume in 


THE STUDENTS’ ‘SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


This Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious and scholarly editing, the 
excellence of its mechanical execution, and the low price of the different volumes. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


9-11 East Sixteenth St., New York. 68 Chauncy St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


VISIT THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. 
ical and volcanic scenery of great grandeur. 
political situation, an engaging study. A tour of these Islands, the 
event of a lifetime. A select party, personally conducted under the 
auspices of “ Education.” Will leave Boston in February, 1898, returning 
in April. Everything absolutely first-class. Send tor prospectus. 








An ideal climate: Trop- 
The Native Race and the 





KASSON & PALMER, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, lass, 


J. ih. OLCOTT, 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 
EVERYTHING 


- 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FLORIDA 22 


es. CLYDE LINE. #iE: 


es ~~ am Cc., 
Sailings at 3 P.M. from Pier 29 E. R., N.Y. 














Steamers Arrive Jacksonville in Daylight, Connect- 
ing with Outgoing Morning Trains. 


Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth, thus 
making the cost about 40 Per Cent. Less 
than via All Rail. — 











Steamships ‘‘ Comanche,” “ Iroquois,” “Algonquin,” “Seminole,” and 
“ Cherokee” are the Smoothest Sailing Passenger Ships to the South. 





Beautifully Illustrated Booklet Gratis. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 


12 80, Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. H. WARBURTON, 
Genl’ Trav. Pass. Agent. 





5 Bowling Green, New York. 


THEO. G. EGER, 
Traffic Manager. 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
Gen‘! Eastern Pass. Agent. 


5 Bowling Green, - - - ~ - NEW YORK CITY. 





The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


Best Value riting Machine. 


Ras all the Latest Lmprovements. 

Popular Because of Merit. 

Most Durable Typewriter Made. 

Premier Buyers do Not Experiment. 

ee lrite for New Hrt Catalogue free. 

eE The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 

fae Syracuse, N. Y.. 0. 8. A. 

Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 





















_ISAAC PITMAN’S. 

SHORTHAND rom eee ew aoe 

ic Schools. Get 

““Manual of rE 4- Isaac Pitman, a 

Complete Self-Instructor, 144 Pps , postpaid, 40 cents. 

—— ,000 SOld. Mention this paper for Free 
PIAL FSSON, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., New York. 


METRO OLITAN OPERA HOU*E: 
Sat. Evg. Ja HANDEL’S 


= MESSIAH. a 


By the PEOPLE’S CHORAL UNION of N. Y. 
Frank Damrosch, Director. | EMMA JUCH,. 
Full Orchestra from the Soprano, 
N. Y. Symphony Society. | Josephine Jacoby. 
Grand Chorus of Contralto. 


1000 Voices | ™ ¥ve" Willen... 


Prices, 50c. to $2.50. Charles W. Clark. — 
Boxes, $12 to $25. Bass 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
Educational Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 











Cniidian on 1 Application. 


WILLIASI T. COPMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 








Remington 
Standard 
Cypewriter 


does, and always 
has done, the 


Best Qork 


for the longest 

time, with the 

least effort on the 
part of the opera-- 
tor, and the 
least expense 
to the owner. 


New Models tia 
now better than ever before 


Gyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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